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Did You 9 
Know That s 


CARL BENSON and GEORGE 
HAMMERSMITH of Local 
250, Toledo, have recently been 
elected to the Board of Con- 
trel of the Toledo Centra! La- 
bor Union. 


DAVID C. WILLIAMS of Ohio 
State University, Local 438, 
has been elected to the audit- 
ing committee of the Colum- 
bus Federation of Labor. 


FLORENCE CLARK of the 
Chicago Teachers Union was 
elected second vice-president 
of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association at that 
organization's twenty-seventh 
annual convention in San 
Francisco. 


SAMUEL NEWMAN, a mem- 
ber of Local 672 and former 
secretary of Local 438, is the 
author of a new study pub- 
lished by the American Coun- 
cil on Public Affairs entitled 
“Employment Problems of 
College Students.” 


MARY DOYLE, a _ charter 
member of Local 28, is presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Educa- 
tion Association. 


ELIZABETH NEWTON, of 
Local 28, contributed an ar- 
ticle on the expression of chil- 
dren through handwork en- 
titled “I Want To Color,” to 
the January issue of “School 
Art,” which was a special child 
art number. 


GEORGE E. AXTELLE, na- 
tional AFT vice - president, 
wrote “Here is the Future and 
It Works,” an article on the 
TVA, for the January issue of 
“Frontiers of Democracy.” 


G. WALDO DUNNINGTON, 
a member of Local 652, La 
Orosse, Wisconsin, is serving 
as censorship examiner under 
the assistant chief of staff, 
sixth corps area intelligence 
office, Chicago. Formerly he 
was an instructor in German 
and imathematics at the La 
Crosse Teachers College. 


(Send notices of the achieve- 
ments and activities of your 
members to George T. Guern- 
sey, “American Teacher,” 506 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il.) 











Teachers Union in Action 


Gi ROCHESTER, N. Y.— 

Membership in the Ro- 
chester Teachers Union has dou- 
bled since January of this year. 
Although numerically this is not 
a large increase, it is a signifi- 
cant one as it points out the 
changing attitude of the local 
teachers toward the Union. They 
are beginning to discover that 
AFT members are not dangerous 
radicals but have a real program 
of action in the interest of teach- 
ers and education. 

The Central Trades and Labor 
Council of Rochester passed a 
resolution which was sent to the 
Rochester Board of Kducation. 
Recommended, among other 
things, were the keeping of class 
sizes to not over twenty-five 
members; increasing teachers’ 
Salaries to correspond with the 
rise in the cost of living; and 
canvassing teachers for sugges- 
tions as to improvement in the 
services of the public schools. 

Local 616 is attempting to or- 
ganize a concerted effort of 
various Roehester groups to fight 
the recent banning of the Rugg 
books from the Rochester public 
schools. 

aa * * 


& SPRINGFIELD, O.— 
296 The Springfield Fed- 
eration of Teachers has recently 
purchased $300 worth of defense 


bonds. 
_ * 


st | 3 INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
of Thomas Wilson, for 
eight years a history teacher and 
tennis ccach at Shortridge High 
School, in a statement to the 
Indianapolis Board of Education 
said that the school board had 
in the name of economy created 
a situation “exercising the most 
deleterious effect on the school 
children.” This had been done, 
he said, by their policy of hiring 
“cheap labor,” with the result 
that the teachers obtained did 
not have high intellectual, moral, 
and civic qualifications. At the 
same time, those teachers who 
once had initiative, hope, and 
ambition were either driven into 
the channels of cheapness and 
hopelessness or forced to seek 
other fields of work. Enforcing 
his statement with his own case, 
Wilson said that he had been 
employed in 1934 at an annual 


salary of $1,020 and that after 
eight years of teaching was re- 
ceiving only $1700. He was grad- 
uated from Butler University 
with honors and has a master’s 
degree from the University of 
Wisconsin. Wilson, who is about 
to enter military service, pointed 
out that although the present 
superintendent had himself been 
a teacher and was supported by 
teachers, he has shown no sym- 
pathy for them in recent salary 
discussions. 

The Indianapolis Central La- 
bor Union has opened a drive to 
obtain a more democratic selec- 
tion of school board candidates 
than is possible under the pres- 
ent system, whereby they are 
“hand picked” by the Citizens 
School Committee. 

* * * 

22: SALEM, ORE. — The 

e Salem Teachers Fed- 
eration was addressed recently 
by Clarence E. Oliver, president 
of Local 111, Portland, Oregon, 
who spoke on the national AFT 
program and the activities of his 
own local. An opening meeting, 
with representatives of the 
schools, Local 111, and organized 
labor speaking, was planned for 
Salem teachers. 

7 * 7 

>a MAYWOOD, ILL. 
> The second annual din- 
ner meeting of the West Sub- 
urban Teachers Union was held 
on March 10, with appreciation 
being shown to those persons 
who had helped Local 571 grow 
to a membership of over 500 in 
four years. Among those hon- 
ored who were able to be present 
were George Axtelle, Mildred 
Berleman, John Fewkes, George 
Guernsey, Irvin Kuenzli, Eugene 
Lawler, and Ira Turley. 

Cicero, Morton, and Berwyn 
Councils of Local 571 are issuing 
monthly bulletins reporting their 
group activities. Susan Scully, a 
member of Local 1 and past 
president of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, spoke at Cicero 
on March 2 on tenure and retire- 
ment. Cicero public schools have 
been designated by the medical 
division of the Civilian Defense 
Council for the 6th Corps Area 
as first aid centers, and prepara- 
tions are actively under way to 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Gary AFT Misinterpreted 

The role of teachers in aiding the war pro- 
gram in addition to their regular teaching re- 
sponsibilities came to a head recently when two 
newspapers published erroneous stories that the 
Gary Teachers Union “objected {to aiding in draft 
and sugar rationing registration.” The stories 
appeared in the Chicago Tribune and the Gary 
Post-Tribune. 

Statements issued by the Gary local and by 
Irvin R. Kuenzli, AFT secretary-treasurer, pre- 
sent an entirely different picture, however. 

In its statement, the Gary union declared: 
“Anticipating further important demands on the 
time and energies of its members, the execu- 
tive committee of the Gary! Teachers Union 
proposed the formation of a planning board that 
would act as a clearing house for all future 
war activities. The Union proposed a program 
of long-term planning to get) the extra work 
done, and to conserve time and efforts.” 

“While Chicago schools were closed so teach- 
ers could register men in the school build- 
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ings,” Kuenzli stated, “school officials in Gary 
attempted to keep the schools in session and 
register the men before and after school and 
during lunch periods and rest periods of teach- 
ers. The teachers were fully justified in object- 
ing to such a haphazard method of carrying out 
such a vital part of the national defense pro- 
gram.” 


Advertising Rejected 

We desire to inform AFT members that the 
AMERICAN TEACHER has refused to accept an ad- 
vertisement from the American Book Company 
and to explain the reason for such action. 

The American Book Company for some time 
has been on the unfair list of the Allied Print- 
ing Trades Council of Cincinnati. When the ad 
was received, George T. Guernsey, editor of the 
AMERICAN TEACHER, at the direction of the Edi- 
torial Board, advised the American Book Com- 
pany that its advertisement could not be accepted 
until a satisfactory explanation had been given 
as to why the company appeared on the unfair 
list. No reply has been received to this inquiry 
of January 2, 1942. 

A letter was also written to the Allied Print- 
ing Trades Council of Cincinnati asking why 
the American Book Company had been placed 
on its unfair list. From Joseph O. Case, secre- 
tary-treasurer, came a full explanation, together 
with a copy of the resolution adopted by the 
Council. According to the Council, the American 
Book Company had been advertising in union 
publications that “we pay standard salaries or 
better in all departments; our working hours are 
union or less; and our working conditions are 
better than required by the union.” The Coun- 
cil pointed out that wage scales of the company 
range from $12.00 to $37.50 while the union 
scale calls for $22.50 to $49.00. 








AFT Proposes 
Tax Program 


A PROPOSAL for a national tax program 
has been prepared by the National Tax and 
School Finance Committee of the American 
Federation of Teachers. The proposal was 
approved at the mid-year meeting of the 
AFT Executive Council in December. All 
local tax committees and legislative repre- 
sentatives are urged to study the program. 

The program calls for increased income 
tax rates and higher income brackets, 
an over-all price control and rationing sys- 
tem, and increased rates of excess profits 
taxes, gift, estate, and inheritance taxes. 
As originally drawn up it also called for a 
War Production Board—since established. 

In a statement accompanying the pro- 
gram, William Withers, chairman of the 
committee, declares: 

“Congress last year enacted legislation 
which greatly broadened the income tax 
base and increased excise tax rates whose 
burden is essentially upon the low income 
groups. These regressive taxes were adop- 
ted as a means of reducing consumer 
spending so as to divert incomes to war 
purposes and to prevent inflation. Since 
further taxation and other means must be 





found to pay for the increasing cost of the 
war, organized teachers, as well as all other 
organized groups, must decide whether to 
support similar measures or a more equita- 
ble program in the future. 

“Undoubtedly all teachers wish to make 
the necessary sacrifices to win the present 
war. It is possible, however, that our en- 
thusiasm for national defense may lead to 
unwarranted sacrifices and to needless in- 
fringements of the rights of labor. It will 
be extremely difficult to avoid pressures 
directed toward this end and unless teach- 
ers, particularly organized teachers, are 
clear as to the purpose which they wish 
to achieve, much harm will result.”’ 

On March 17 William Withers appeared 
before the Ways and Means Committee to 
present the AFT taxation program, an out- 
line of which follows: 

(1) Further increases in income tax 
rates should be confined to income groups 
above $2,500, or above such other figures 
which will insure adequate living standards 
for American families. The present tax 
program already bears heavily on the lower 
income groups. 

(2) Any further increases in excise 
taxes should be applied to durable consumer 
goods which make considerable use of 
scarce war materials such as rubber, alumi- 
num, copper, nickel, and zinc. 

(3) The U. S, Treasury Department 
should revise its policy of attempting to 
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1940 Nations! Elections 


In 
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Non-voting 


2 AAT aR 


Both AFL and CIO leaders testified in favor of 
the Pepper bill (S. 1280) which would abolish 
the poll tax wich exists in eight states in the 
United States. “The American Federation of 
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We 


Labor is unanimously opposed to the poll tax as 
a prerequisite to voting,’ Paul Sharrenberg, AFL 
legislative representative, told the Senate Judici- 
ary Subcommittee. 
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meet two-thirds of war expenditures 
through taxation, and also should seek 
other methods of preventing inflation than 
through placing the burden of taxation on 
individuals with income insufficient to main- 
tain necessary minimum health and wel- 
fare standards. 

(4) A widespread over-all price control 
system should be enacted which fixes price 
ceilings on a great number of commodities 
rather than on a selected few. Such price 
control should be accompanied by adequate 
enforcement provisions. 

(5) A commodity rationing system 
should be adopted to implement price con- 
trol legislation. 

(6) The rates of federal gift, estate, 
and inheritance taxes should be increased. 

(7) Rates on excess profits taxes should 
be increased to absorb from 50 to 75% of 
profits above 6% of capitalized value. 

The system of determining excess profits 
should be based on capital value exclusive- 
ly. The present alternate plan of com- 
puting tax amounts from average earnings 
should be eliminated in accordance with 
the recommendations of Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau. 

(8) Reduction in state and local taxes 
as compensation for increased federal taxes 
should be opposed. Schools, health ser- 
vices, and institutional services should be 
maintained at adequate levels at the present 
time and in the post-war period. Further, 
federal housing projects and lend-lease 
financed plants should not be exempted 
from local taxation. 

Considering the problem of schools and 
education in a war period, the Committee 
pointed out the need for maintaining exist- 
ing standards and services of schools 
throughout the war. It also advocated 
continued support of a sound, long-range 
program of federal aid to education, with 
particular emphasis on improving school 
facilities in the poorer areas of the country. 
It proposed, further, that a large sum of 
money, possibly fifteen billion dollars, be 
appropriated and spent immediately to pre- 
vent a post-war depression. These expen- 
ditures could be financed from public bor- 
rowings, the Committee said. 
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AFL Taxation Program 


Adoption of a war tax program based 
on the principle that each group in the 
population should bear its fair share of the 
tax burden has been urged upon Congress 
by the AF'L, which sent to the House Ways 
and Means Committee a lengthy tax report 
prepared by the AFL's tax committee con- 
sisting of Secretary-Treasurer George 
Meany, and Vice-Presidents Matthew Woll 
and G. M. Bugniazet. 

Major recommendations of the AFL com- 
mittee were: 

(1) Surplus income of individuals and cor- 
porations should be taxed heaviest. 

(2) Payroll taxes should be confined to 
social security purposes. If social 
security taxes are increased, benefits 
should be raised and widened accord- 
ingly.. 

(3) Federal sales taxes on food, clothing, 
and other necessities are opposed. If 
necessary, as a last resort, heavier 
taxes should be imposed on selected 
luxuries instead of a general retail 
or manufacturers sale tax. 

(4) Present personal exemptions for single 
and married persons should not be 
lowered. 

(5) An excess profits tax on all corporate 
earnings above 6 per cent or 7 per cent 
of invested capital should be levied as 
recommended by the treasury depart- 
ment. 

(6) Retroactive tax legislation is opposed. 

(7) Loopholes in the law unfairly benefit- 
ing small groups of taxpayers should 
be eliminated. 

(8); Inheritance and gift taxes should be 
increased. 

(9) Capital gains taxation should be re- 
viewed and unnecessary hardships re- 
moved. 

(10) Excessive taxes which endanger the 
life of the American system of private 
enterprise should be avoided, even at 
the cost of paying a larger share of the 
war expense by borrowing. 

(11) Federal, state, and municipal taxa- 
tion should be correlated. 

(12) All future federal bonds should be 
subjected to income taxes but there 
should be no federal taxes on state and 
local government securities. 

(13) Non-war expenditures of the govern- 
ment should be postponed or curtailed 
wherever possible without injuring im- 
portant social services. 

















THE RUGG textbook situation in Los An- 
geles may justly be described as a signal 
triumph for “ways that are dark”’ and devi- 
ous in settling controversial qyestions. In 
fact, this attack on the democratic prin- 
ciples of education, an attack engineered by 
the administrative heads of the fifth largest 
public school system in the United States, 
has so “Pearl Harborish”’ a flavor that Los 
Angeles teachers are sickened by it. 

This, circumstantially, is what happened. 
Last May, without warning and without ex- 
planation, principals were ordered to re- 
move from all classrooms and _ library 
shelves every copy of every Rugg textbook. 
The order was to be carried out that day. 
Rugg books were in general use through- 
out the city in elementary, high, and eve- 
ning classes. They were the basic texts in 
most schools for social studies classes. 

Thus, social studies teachers next day 
were faced with bookless classes. Not hav- 
ing been forewarned, they were forced to 
scramble for the few available supplemen- 
tary texts and rearrange their whole pro- 
cedure by inspiration. This caused whole- 
sale disruption of classes, since Los An- 
geles, under pressure of local economy 
blocs, had been cutting its book budget to 
the bone for several years. 

Two teacher organizations hastened to 
make formal protests to the Los Angeles 
Board of Education — Local 430 and the 
Classroom Teachers Federation. While 
teachers privately and individually ex- 
pressed their indignation, the Associated 
Teacher Organizations of Los Angeles, a 
“company union” comprising about 60 per 
cent of the certified personnel of the city, 
felt that they were not “strong enough” to 
take any official action. 

Local 430 appointed a special committee 
and prepared to “go to bat.” We sent ex- 


planations ard resolutions to every labor 
union 2nd many civic organizations. We 
wrote to William Brown, director of cur- 


Los Angeles Hunts Rugg Books 


Rugg Textbook Committee, Local 430 





riculum, over whose signature the original 


| order had come, asking for an explanation. 


Labor responded loyally, passing our resolu- 
tions or similar ones, appointing commit- 
tees and asking for information. Not so 
Mr. Brown! His reply was that the atten- 
tion of his department had “recently been 
called” to certain objectionable features 
of the Rugg books (after five years of use), 
and that they had been withdrawn “pend- 
ing an investigation.’”’ He added that Sup- 
erintendent Kersey had given permission to 
use the books in cases where they were 
needed for special projects, on the request 
of the principal of the school desiring them. 

We wrote the principals’ organizations, 
calling attention to this permission and re- 
questing them to take advantage of it to 
prevent further disruption of the social 
studies classes. None of these organiza- 
tions accorded us the courtesy of a reply, 
and nothing was done. 

Further correspondence with Brown 
elicited information that a committee was 
to be appointed to investigate the books. 
He did not stipulate who was to make up 
the committee, nor when its report might 
be expected. 

An attempt initiated among their own 
members to get the League of Women 
Voters to take up the question failed. Heads 
of their group said it was “too hot to 
handle.” 

An English teacher, interested, asked 
the book clerk in her school for a copy of a 
Rugg text, just to see what all the “shoot- 
ing’’ was about. The clerk declared it was 
as much as her job was worth to let one 
of those books out of her possession. 

Summer came. As far as we could find 
out, noinvestigating committee was formed, 
and no action was taken by the board in 
answer to Labor’s protests. The board 
accepted a long explanation from the sup- 
erintendent, although no one who read it 
could understand it. 
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In September the situation was un- 
changed. A few new texts began to trickle 
into classes—texts considered by teachers 
to be far inferior to Rugg’s books in their 
fair-minded approach to modern history. 
One social studies teacher, finding herself 
with about forty students of the ninth 
grade and no text at all, encountered the 
superintendent in the board rooms one day. 
Explaining her unhappy case, she asked if 
Brown's statement had been correct. 

“Why certainly,” he replied. “Just have 
your principal write a formal request and 
you'll get the books at once.” 

Her principal wrote the request, and she 
mailed it herself. A few days later came 
a reply from the superintendent’s office, 
signed by Deputy Superintendent Arthur 
Gould, Kersey having gone East. Gould’s 
letter denied the request, stating that the 
Rugg books were not to be used in any 
school, under any condition. And next day 
board of education trucks began carting to 
the warehouse all Rugg texts, from corners 
of bookrooms where they had been gather- 
ing dust for six months. Where they are 
now we do not know. Perhaps they have 
been burned. 








Los Angeles has trouble with its school 
budget, and we hear much about the need 
for economy. But without a qualm, and 
without any sensible reason, at least any 
that sounds sensible to the teachers who 
have found the books entirely satisfactory 
over a long period of use, our board per- 
mits the deliberate discarding of books that 
have cost the people thousands of dollars. 


The people—where do they fit into this 
picture? The people, who paid for these 
books, and who had a right to believe that 
their children would not have been exposed 
to them for five years without proper 
evaluation by the large corps of “experts” 
whose large salaries they also pay! And 
that other branch of the people, the teach- 
ers, who found those books, through years 
of use, well written, fair-minded, and con- 
ducive to constructive thought and work 
on the part of the child, and who were first 
completely ignored and then given the 
“run around” by their administrators. 

If this be a sample of democratic edu- 
cation, we of Local 430 fear for the future 
of democracy. 


United They Stand 


Goldie D. Lesser 
AN Wy 


WAKA \ 


“DEMOCRACY in action” is a phrase that 
well describes the recent Ohio Conference 
on Labor in the War, held at Ohio State 
University under the sponsorship of the 
Ohio State Federation of Labor, the Ohio 
CIO Council, the Standard Railway Labor 
Brotherhoods, and the federal government. 
On February 28 and March 1 approximately 
1,000 delegates and guests from the state’s 
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labor organizations attended the four ses- 
sions of the Conference. 

As a teacher who has forged her train- 
ing and teaching on the anvil of democracy, 
I found these meetings one of the most re- 
freshing and heartening experiences that 
I have been privileged to share, even though 
I am not a member of any union. In the 
classroom we preach, and try to practice, 






































co-operation and equal opportunity for all, 
but sometimes we wonder to what extent 
the effort carries over. Outside the school 
we are constantly witnessing instances of 
undemocratic procedure. Very often our 
own professional meetings are illustrations 
of a laissez faire policy which is the anti- 
thesis of what we profess. In this Ohio 
labor conference was at least one concrete 
example of co-operation and what it can 
accomplish in adult life. 

During the opening session at Univer- 
sity Hall on Saturday afternoon one dele- 
gate addressed the following question to 
Lt. Col. A. Robert Ginsburg, representing 
the War Department from Washington: 
Supposing labor does unite in an all-out war 
effort, can you tell us just what we are 
fighting for? Though the speaker gave the 
usual answer about American standards of 
living, he might well have brought the mat- 
ter closer home by saying, “‘We’re fighting 
for just such opportunities as we have here 
today. Where else but in democratic coun- 
tries could representatives of three great 
labor groups, the war department, the state 
university, and vital federal agencies all sit 
down together on the same platform, speak 
on the same program, permit the audience 
to ask questions at will, and answer these 
questions willingly and frankly?” 

The printed program listing the speakers 
and their topics provided also a place for 
discussion following each address, and these 
Americans were not hesitant about meet- 
ing that challenge. It is true that a de- 
fensive or prejudiced note sometimes en- 
tered into the questions and comments, but 
humor and tact saved each difficult situa- 
tion. Harmony prevailed, as well as de- 
mocracy. 

When the program called for group sing- 
ing of “God Bless America,” the delegates 
sang as if they knew what they were say- 
ing and meant it. And I have never heard 
another public audience of any size sing 
all four stanzas of “America” with such 
volume and so little mumbling. As the 
director said, it would have been a fitting 
answer to our enemies across the ocean who 
claim we can’t sing our national songs. 

Keynote speech of the opening session 


was delivered by M. J. Lyden, president of 
the Ohio State Federation of Labor. ~Re- 
minding us that we are all members of the 
Union of the United States, he declared, 
“If labor is not determined to win the war, 
nobody is. Labor is determined to win the 
war, and the peace, so that men in all lands 
may live free from want and fear.” In 
defense of labor against public criticisms 
of “unpatriotic” strikes, he pointed out that 
“employers’ strikes” had held up over 
30,000 contracts last year. 

John Owens, president of the Ohio CIO 
and former member of the AFL, empha- 
sized the same idea, that labor has not had 
the opportunity to produce the instruments 
of war. He declared that not only are 
America’s union families patriotic in buying 
defense stamps and bonds and sending their 
men to the front, but that when it becomes 
necessary for the welfare of the country 
they will work as long and produce as 
much as required, if the materials are avail- 
able. 

Speaking for the railroad brotherhoods, 
Robert L. Glenn stated that railroads and 
labor will co-operate in “fan output so tre- 
mendous that the Axis will be blasted off 
the map.”’ 

Although resolutions were not in order 
at this joint conference, evidence of good 
will was shown when one delegate sug- 
gested that the two groups go on record 
as being in harmony so far as Ohio is 
concerned. Incidentally, a wholesome note 
of humor was introduced when this same 
delegate, asked for his name for the record, 
replied “Vincent Patrick Henry McGrordy.” 

Following Lt. Col. Ginsburg’s thirty- 
minute dynamic exposition of the war sit- 
uation at that time, the questions began: 


“If Japan has been preparing for this 
war since 1905, why were we not prepared? 

“The army reports and recommendations 
were not heeded.” 


“Why don’t the senators tell the same 
story about our state of production?” 
“IT can’t answer for Congress.” 


“Why don’t the Army and Navy get down 


to business?” 
“Now I have to defend the whole Army 


and Navy.” 
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“Will an all-out use be made of all-out 
effort?” 
“Yes.” 


“Why don’t we start killing off spies and 
prisoners instead of treating them so well..” 

“You wouldn’t tolerate wholesale killing 
of anybody without a fair trial.” 


“Is the Army sympathetic with labor?” 
“More than they used to be when they 
were kept at far outposts away from fheir 
own people. They’re sympathetic, too, when 
they use the weapons which labor produces.” 


“At whose door do you lay the blame for 
our defeats? Certainly not labor's.” 
“At the door of labor, of management, of 


government, of the Army and Navy, of the 
people—all of us.” 


Probably the most influential speaker 
of the session was Eli L. Oliver, former 
executive secretary of Labor’s Nonparti- 
san League, now of the Labor Di,:sion of 
the War Production Board. As one who 
had himself come through the ranks of 
labor, his advice was timely. “Success in 
the war,” he stated, “will depend first on 
machines and materials; and second, on free 
independent orge nized labor. One job of 
the War Department Board is to take care 
of shifting labor groups and mediate dis- 
putes. The problem is not goings to be 
simplified any by the 10,000,000 new work- 
ers who will be needed by the first of next 
year and who don’t know the first thing 
about labor.” But he warned the delegates 
that we must put first things first, keep 
our attention on the boys on the battlefield, 
our own relatives, and not let them down. 
Failure to win the war, he pointed out, will 
mean not only the death of labor unions 
but an even greater preparation for the 
next war. 

The Saturday evening session of the 
Conference was open to the public, with 
an attendance of over 2,000. Headline 
speaker was Paul V. McNutt, federal social 
security administrator, who said that “the 
50,000,000 workers of this country begin 
to assume a new responsibility at the coun- 
cil table, as a partner in the planning proc- 
ess.” He denounced those representatives 
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of either management or labor who would 
use national misfortune for special privi- 
lege. Also, he deplored such confusion as 
occurred in the federal-state argument over 
unemployment compensation when the issue 
arose regarding the $300,000,000 displace- 
ment allowance intended to care for unem- 
ployed during conversion of industry. 

James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer of 
the CIO, belied his youthful appearance 
before the audience by a masterful appeal 
for fairness to American workers. “If 
social legislation is repealed under cover 
of national emergency,” he said, “the peo- 
ple of this country will have lost the thing 
for which they are fighting.” The same 
idea was presented by W. H. Whetro, gen- 
eral organizer for the AFL, in his address. 

Speakers at the Sunday morning session 
included Darrell D. Smith, of the War Pro- 
duction Board; Robert Weaver, chief of 
Negro employment for the WPB; and Ted 
F. Silvey, state CIO secretary, who was 
enthusiastically cheered when he thanked 
the University for acting as host to the 
Conference. Dr. Howard Bevis, president 
of the University, himself stated: “The 
Ohio Conference on Labor in the War was 
a success from every standpoint. The in- 
terest and enthusiasm of the delegates 
leave no doubt that Ohio labor has dedi- 
cated itself to the winning of the war.” 

Cities which have had.similar meetings 
are Cambridge, Massachusetts, and Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. The Ohio State Uni- 
versity Conference was expected to serve 
as a model for other meetings in industrial 
states. It seems to me that conferences 
of this sort will help to fulfill such aims 
as numbers 8 and 9 among the AFL Post 
War Reconstruction Resolutions printed in 
the December, 1941, issue of the AMERI- 
CAN TEACHER: 


(8) The well-being of every society 
springs from a brotherhood of nations. As 
are the duties of man to man, so are the 
duties of societies to one another. And this 
is the only basis for a durable peace. 


(9) To respect man’s dignity while recog- 
nizing his duty to society is to advance 
towards a democracy of citizens and of 
states. To perfect, maintain, and defend 
such a democracy is the end of education. 
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THE FAMILIAR disruptive tactics of the 
Axis powers in preparation for aggression 
against the democratic nations place a spe- 
cial obligation upon our schools to promote 
solidarity, good will, and understanding 
among the diverse culture groups of which 
our population is composed. Even in time 
of peace, the task of welding a united nation 
out of a people consisting of population 
groups so heterogeneous as those of the 
United States is most difficult. In time of 
war, when fear and hysteria and suspicion, 
particularly with respect to the people 
whose nationality backgrounds are found 
in the enemy nations, the problem becomes 
most acute, Yet not only in the interest 
of maintaining our national ideals, but even 
more significantly in the interest of 
strengthening the national defense, no func- 
tion of the school exceeds in importance 
that of promoting harmony and brother- 
hood among the numerous minorities of our 
land, 

To that end the schools should now 
focus their energies consciously and syste- 
matically upon the achievement of domes- 
tic unity. By disseminating information 
concerning the contributions of the various 
groups to our national life, both through 
purely factual material and through liter- 
ature, and by exposing the sources of propa- 
ganda aimed at the various minorities, 
teachers should labor to destroy the ani- 
mosities and prejudices which in various 
parts of the country are directed against 
minorities such as German-American, Ital- 
ian-American, Japanese-American, Cath- 
olics, Negroes, Jews, the foreign-born, the 
unemployed, and the underprivileged, and 
all other groups which from time to time 
are subjected to discrimination and un- 
friendly propaganda. The pupils in our 
schools should acquire a sense of the essen- 
tial comradeship among all lovers of free- 
dom, regardless of race, nationality, relig- 


ion, sex, or occupation; they should learn 
that in a democracy the peculiar cultures 
of these groups should be encouraged. They 
should learn that disloyal and un-American 
individuals may be found in any of these 
groups, and that it is the function of the 
law enforcing agencies to identify and pros- 
ecute such individuals. 

Even toward the people of enemy na- 
tions it is important now to maintain atti- 
tudes of sympathy and good will. If changes 
are to be made, for example, in the teach- 
ing of the foreign languages, they should 
result in an increase rather than a de- 
crease in the study of the various foreign 
cultures which they represent. Our stu- 
dents should learn to distinguish between 
the tyrannical governments of the nations 
with which we are at war and the peoples 
who are victimized by them. Unless sanity 
with respect to the common people of all 
lands can be preserved, the likelihood of 
a just and lasting peace at the close of 
this war will be small. 

The National Education Policies Com- 
mittee therefore recommends that the 
American Federation. of Teachers urge 
teachers and administrators in American 
schools to accept as their responsibility in 
time of war, the promotion of national 
unity with full respect to the rights of all 
minorities, and the spirit of co-operation 
among the diverse groups in our popula- 
tion. The American Federation of Teach- 
ers locals are urged to sponsor community 
conferences and to promote attendance at 
parent-teacher meetings at which dem- 
ocratic unity and tolerance are stressed, in 
accordance with the recommendations of 
the American Federation of Labor and the 
government of the United States. The Com- 
mittee further recommends that the neces- 
sary guidance for the achievement of these 
principles be provided in the various pub- 
lications ci ine AFT. 


Education for Democracy — Democracy in Education 
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: The School in Poland 


Alexander Hertz 


THE TASK of building a ‘nation-wide 
school system was one of the chief prob- 
lems faced by newly liberated Poland in 
1918. The new Polish state \yas handi- 
capped by the effects of long‘ years of 
political dependence and had to deal at the 
same time with the survivals of the past— 
with the feudal, social, and cultural struc- 
ture of old Poland. The educational situ- 
ation presented particular difficulties in 
those parts of the young republic which 
formerly belonged to Austria and Russia. 
The policies of both governments had re- 
sulted in general illiteracy among the 
broad peasant masses. Paradoxically, along 
with the extremely high percentage of illit- 
erates, there were in these districts several 
universities (in Cracow and Lwow, in for- 
mer Galicia) and a number of high schools, 
although their total number was, of course, 
insufficient for the needs of so large a 
country. On the other hand, in the former- 
ly Prussian part of Poland there were no 
colleges or universities, but the German 
government had developed a well organ- 
ized network of grammar schools. These 
schools had conducted their work in Ger- 
man, but the change from German to 
Polish as the basic language was easily 
achieved. 

One feature of this inherited school sys- 
tem was particularly glaring. That was 
the sharp division between higher educa- 
tion for the “better’’ social classes and the 
“elementary” grammar schools for the 
broad masses of the rural and town popu- 
lation. This division was a result both of 
the social and political character of the 
three nations which had formerly held the 
territory of Poland and of the semi-feudal 
character of Polish society itself, with its 
rigid distinction between the gentry and the 
peasants, and its still potent traditions of 
serfdom. 

During the twenty years of its existence 
»as an independent nation, Poland was the 
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scene of continuous struggle between the 
survivals of old feudal traditions and the 
new democratic forces arising from the 
ever increasing political and cultural matur- 
ity of the masses of peasants and workers. 
The school, which is always an expression 
of general social development, reflected in 
its growth the progress of the Polish 


masses. 
Despite her precarious economic and 
political position, Poland accomplished 


much in the field of education during the 
period of national independence. She suc- 
ceeded in unifying the school administra- 
tion, in creating a large and well organ- 
ized network of schools, and building new 
colleges and universities. A large army 
of competent teachers was developed, and 
the public school became ever more demo- 
cratic and progressive. Organized into a 
strong and genuinely democratic profes- 
sional union, with a membership of over 
40,000, the Polish teachers exerted much 
influence in the social and spiritual life 
of the country. They were true pioneers 
of courageous progressive ideas, devoted 
to their work, although poorly paid and not 
infrequently persecuted by reactionary ele- 
ments in the administration. 


Adult Edueation Stressed 


Adult education was an important part 
of the activitites of teachers and social 
workers. It endeavored to fill the educa- | 
tional needs of the backward agricultural 
country with its masses of illiterate peas- 
ants and to satisfy the growing eagerness 
of the youth and the workers for cultural 
and social emancipation. People’s uni- 
versities, modelled after the schools of Den- 
mark, public libraries, popular theatres, 
self-education societies, and various other 
forms of educational activity sprang up 
throughout Poland. 

The following figures are the best evi- 
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dence of educational progress. In 1939 
Poland had 28,881 public schools; 784 high 
schools; 668 colleges; 74 teachers’ schools; 
and 28 universities. The teaching staffs 
numbered 77,693 in public schools; 6,483 
in high schools and colleges; 2,460 in uni- 
versities. 

The number of students was as follows: 
4,953,000 in public schools (as compared 
with 3,208,400 in 1922); 234,200 in high 
schools and colleges; 50,000 in universities. 

The increase in the numbers of both 
teachers and students in public schools was 
especially striking. The number of teach- 
ers as compared with 1924 was 22 per cent 
higher in 1939, and the number of students 
rose by 50 per cent in comparison with 
1922. 

In 1939, there were 1047 popular uni- 
versities functioning in Poland, along with 
1037 popular and amateur theatres, 18,636 
popular clubs, and 6,982 regular libraries. 


Seek to Crush Polish Culture 


The war and the Nazi conquest radical- 
ly changed the entire situation. The Ger- 
man authorities immediately began de- 
struction of Polish culture by putting into 
practice their political theory of the “mas- 
ter race.” The reasons for this were of 
direct military and political character. 
The Nazis sought to crush all resistance 
by terrorizing the leading elements of Po- 
land. They ruthlessly destroyed all centers 
of spiritual and cultural life and persecuted 
the intellectuals with merciless brutality. 
The German push into Poland was from 
the very first attended by mass arrests of 
scholars, teachers, students, and even 
young boys and girls, and by executions 
and exile to concentration camps of the 
most prominent personalities. Failure to 
break Polish resistance is to the Nazis 
merely evidence of further need for the 
systematic continuation of this policy. 

This theory of the division of humanity 
into “master races’ and “slave races” is 
one of the fundamental principles of Nazi 
philosophy and imposes sharp distinctions 
between the political, social, economic, and 
cultural destinies of ruling and of servant 
nations. Poles, Czechs, other Slavs, and 


particularly Jews, are reduced to the status 
of mere man-power, to manual slavery in 
the service of their masters, the Germans. 
Slaves need no culture and are incapable 
of it. It would be dangerous, therefore, 
to give the Poles an opportunity to disprove 
this fundamental Nazi theory by permitting 
them to engage in cultural activities. 

The Nazis pursue their work of destruc- 
tion systematically, attacking all fields of 
cultural activity, but aiming particularly 
at schools and other forms of education. 
The regions which were incorporated into 
Germany are ethnically distinctly Polish. 
From the Nazi point of view, however, they 
are a part of Germany; their Polish and 
Jewish populations are but a temporary 
phenomenon and will eventually be entire- 
ly eliminated to make way for Germans. 
Consequently, all their Polish schools have 
been closed, and many German schools and 
scientific institutions, from which Poles are 
strictly barred, have been established. 
Poznan University is today a center of Ger- 
manism; its Polish professors have been 
either arrested or deported to the General 
Gouvernment. The solution of the “Polish 
problem” here was simple and easy. 

Finding a solution to the “problem” in 
the General Gouvernment, where Poles and 
Jews are allowed to live and starve legally, 
has turned out to be somewhat more diffi- 
cult. There, German policy has been based 
on the principle that slaves need only such 
education as will be useful to their masters. 

All high schools, colleges, universities, 
and even art schools were closed and their 
buildings confiscated. Those of the Uni- 
versity of Warsaw were previously partial- 
ly destroyed by bombardment during the 
siege of the city. What is left of that 
university, once the pride of Polish cul- 
ture, now houses a German police detach- 
ment. The beautiful building of the former 
Ministry of Education is today occupied 
by the Gestapo. 

All the large libraries, all archives, col- 
lections, and scientific institutions were 
confiscated and moved into Germany. The 
Aerodynamic Institute of Warsaw, one of 
the three best in Europe, was transferred 
into the Reich. Many of its professors 
were arrested and sent to concentration 
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camps. The scholars of Cracow suffered 
a similar fate. 

The Nazis also confiscated the pre-war 
textbooks and prohibited further sales of 
them. All Polish book shops and publish- 
ing houses became German property. 


Organize Book Blacklist 


The remaining public and private libra- 
ries were “purged.’”’ Almost al! the works 
of the best known Polish writers and scien- 
tists have been banned. A blacklist of 
writers and books was issued by the au- 
thorities; the reasons given referred to 
Jewish origin, democratic or plutocratic 
influences, or anti-German feeling. Among 
the prohibited writers are Adam Mickie- 
wicz, the greatest Polish poet; Henryk 
Sienkiewicz and Wladyslaw Reymont, 
Nobel Prize winners; Stefan Zeromski, 
Boleslaw Prus, and Andrej Strug, famous 
novelists; Stanislaw Wyspianski, great 
Polish dramatist; and many others. Prac- 
tically her entire cultural heritage was out- 
lawed and banished from Poland. Joseph 
Conrad, the great English novelist of Polish 
descent, is also on the Nazi blacklist. 

The only thing that remains is the pub- 
lic school, which the Nazis consider neces- 
sary for modern slaves. The number of 
such schools, however, has been reduced, 
and the best school buildings confiscated. 
The teachers are subject to Nazi rules and 
racial regulations; German methods have 
been introduced, and the children are 
forced to pay homage to Adolf Hitler and 
his work in Poland. 

Some of the industrial schools have 
also been retained, for Germany intends to 
use skilled Polish manpower to supply some 
of its military needs. 

How do the Polish people react to this 
catastrophic situation? It must be remem- 
bered that before the war there was an 
ever growing desire for cultural emanci- 
pation among the masses of Poland. This 
desire has been greatly intensified by the 
spirit of resistance, by hatred of the Nazi 
oppressor. It is, perhaps, particularly sig- 
nificant that a great part of Polish national 
resistance takes the form of cultural and 
educational activities. 
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Poland has a rich tradition in under- 
ground activity, and not in the field of 
politics alone. During the last decades of 
the nineteenth century an illegal university 
in Warsaw played a very important part 
in the life of the country. Several of its 
teachers later became celebrated figures in 
their fields, like the prominent sociologist, 
Ludwik Krzywicki, who is also well known 
in the American academic world. Under- 
ground education is being revived in Poland 
today on an extensive scale, especially in 
the form of self-education. People gather 
in small groups to study under the guidance 
of professional teachers. All stages of 
higher education, from high school through 
university are represented underground. 
Illegally printed booklets and instructions 
take the place of texts, and whatever old 
books can be obtained are regarded as 
treasures, carefully preserved and handed 
on from person to person. Even a sort of 
underground school administration has 
been set up to direct and unify the work. 


‘IHlegal’ Schools Build Morale 


Of course, this clandestine attempt to 
supplement legal education cannot suffice 
for the needs of a modern nation. The 
underground school is of great moral and 
political value; it testifies to the strength 
and vitality of the spirit of resistance, but 
it cannot in the long range take the place 
of normal educational institutions. Poland 
faces a great and crucial problem in the 
future—the problem of restoring her cul- 
tural life. Many teachers have been killed, 
many books, collections, and institutions 
destroyed. The post-war situation will be 
desperately grave, but in the struggle for 
spiritual independence, for keeping alive 
creative forces and opportunities, Poland 
is not alone. The problem is today inter- 
national. The restoration of European cul- 
ture may not be possible without the aid 
of American schools, American science, and 
American teachers. Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Jugoslavia, the three countries hardest 
hit by the Nazi ‘‘“New Order,” will be espe- 
cially dependent on America for financial 
assistance, books, scientific instruments, 
and skilled teachers. 
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Equalizing School Opportunities 


by the Farm Security Administration 


Jimmy La Rue (pictured below) is one 
of 3,000,000 boys and girls for whom life 
has dignity because the Farm Security 
Administration helped their parents get off 
economic Bottom Land. 

Most of these children belong to fam- 
ilies who have had rehabilitation loans. 
The loan may have been for a mule, a cow 
or two, fertilizer, seed, or farm machinery, 
the extra something which they needed to 
get into production, and which they had 
neither the cash nor the credit to buy 

A small group, about 45,000 are the 
children of farmers who have moved to 
FSA homesteads from cutover land, dust 
stormed land, flood swollen land, abused 
and exhausted soil which could not support 
them. 

Additional hundreds of children have 
had a better start in life at FSA migrant 
camps. They are the children of farm 





1939 Jimmy La Rue, son of a Missouri 
sharecropper is photographed by FSA 
photographer Lee to show Americans the plight 


of many children in rural areas. Used in the 
“American Teacher” of November, 1940. 
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laborers who go up and down the country, 
sometimes travelling 3,000 miles a year, 
in search of a week’s work here, another 
week’s work there, two weeks without work, 
then across state lines to another job har- 
vesting another crop, To them, and to 
their wives and children especially, FSA 
migrant camps are shining oases of shower 
baths, gardens, soundly constructed houses, 
laundry tubs, and doctoring, in a desert 
of dirt, disease, and homelessness. 

The average migrant child is backward. 
His intelligence compares with the average 
students in any class he joins, but tourist 
schooling puts him behind his age group. 
Sometimes this fact and his shabby clothes 
make him so self-conscious he refuses to 
go to school at all. 

The children of settled low income far- 
mers sometimes suffer from the same sense 
of inferiority. But if they have been kept 
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IDA] Again the FSA photographer takes 
Jimmy’s picture. This time after two 
years of better living provided by the program 


of the Farm Security Administration, which helps 
low income farmers to help themselves. 
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at home because they felt “porely,” because 
they did not have shoes to wear or because 
they were needed to help with the farm 
work, the rehabilitation of their families 
by FSA loans and supervision is often 
enough to put the children back in school. 
Medical care programs sponsored by FSA 
in 38 states protect the health of about 
300,000 children of school age. 

Schools on FSA homestead projects 
have given educators a chance to experi- 
ment with textbooks adapted to the needs 
of low income farm children. Two of these, 
The Family Life Arithmetic and The Family 
Life Reader, were introduced in the schools 
of Coffee County, Alabama. Homely prob- 
lems were substituted for abstract prob- 
lems in simple arithmetic, such as: “A hen 
fed on corn alone laid 72 eggs in a year. 
A hen fed on equal parts of corn and laying 
mash laid 174 eggs in a year. How much 
did the laying mash increase the hen’s egg 
production?” There are reading exercises 
like this: “Our family eats a good break- 
fast. Here is our breakfast for today. 
Tomato juice, cereal, eggs, toasted biscuits, 
and milk.’ The children take their books 
home at night and their parents study them 
with an even greater appreciation of their 
application to farm life. 

School facilities were not available on 
all the 151 FSA administered projects, so 
FSA has built 32 school and community 
buildings, 9 school houses, 26 community 
buildings, and 14 health clinics. The school 
and community buildings have auditoriums 
for educational movies and group meetings, 
kitchens, libraries and workshops for train- 
ing in welding, radio transmission, hot and 
cold metal work, electricity, woodwarking, 
repair of farm machinery, economics, child 
care, and sewing. 

In nurseries for younger children at la- 
bor camps and some projects, there is a 
daily check up by the resident nurse. The 
children are given milk, fruit juices, and 
cod liver oil during the day and a hot lunch 
at noon. Cots are set up for afternoon 
naps. The nurseries are open usually from 
8 a. m. to 5 p. m. six days a week, but 
where it is necessary they are open longer 
and on Sundays. 

Convinced that children of borrower 
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Same Forces Oppose FSA 


The same forces fighting to abrogate the 
rights of labor are likewise directing their 
attacks on the gains of farmers. Their at- 
tack is now centered upon the Farm Secur- 
ity Administration. One of the first federal 
farm agencies to gear its efforts to the de- 
mands of the war, FSA has provided con- 
crete aid to farm families so that they 
could produce the foodstuffs vitally needed. 
The attack on FSA has come from the Byrd 
Committee, which also is seeking to wipe 
out other social agencies of help to the war 
effort, including the NYA, CCC, and other 
farm and public works programs. The cam- 
paign has the support of a few farm groups 
who apparently are more concerned with 
gaining organizational advantages than with 
furthering the “food for victory” program. 











families could be educated by pride in ac- 
complishment, FSA began making loans for 
the pig, calf, sheep, or chickens they needed 
to enroll in 4-H and other agricultural 
clubs. Recently 16 youngsters in South 
Dakota got FSA loans and joined a 4-H 
sheep club. At a tri-county show in the 
fall their lambs won 10 first prizes and 6 
second prizes. Now, hundreds of boys and 
girls are turning out Food for Freedom the 
same way, buying defense stamps and bonds 
with their profits from pork and tomatoes. 
In 1939, the FSA made a survey to find 
out how many children the agency had 
actually enabled to attend school. At that 
time 361,192 families were taking part in 
the loan program. Parents in those fam- 
ilies reported 210,253 children who could 
not have gone to school if it hadn’t been 
for FSA assistance. Most frequent reasons 
given: better incomes relieved the pressure 
which made it necessary to keep children 
away from school to work on the farm; 
long-term leases the FSA supervisors had 
helped them to obtain, enabling them to stay 
on one farm long enough to “put down 
roots” and keep children in school; better 
health; and decent clothing. An estimate 
based on the findings of the 1939 survey in- 


\dicates that 500,000 children have attended 


school as a direct result of FSA aid in the 
last seven years. Those Americans inter- 
esied in equalizing educational opportunity 
for the underprivileged children have a 
friedd indeed in the FSA. 
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BOOKS 


Not Educating for Democracy 
TEN ANGELS SWEARING, by Francis Williams, 
London: George Routledge & Sons, 1941. 5 shil- 
lings. 

The title of this British book should not be 
strange to the eyes of American teachers because 
it comes from Abe Lincoln's statement: “If the 
end brings me out all right, what is said against 
Me won't amount to anything, and if the end 
brings me out wrong, ten angels swearing I was 
right will make no difference.” 

The book is a brilliant criticism of the fail- 
ings of democracy in Great Britian. It shows in 
the section on “Tomorrow’s Politics” that even 
in Britain only a small minority of the people 
care to exercise their right to vote; that the 
candidates are selected by an even smaller group 
of people in a party machine and also according 
to the ability of the candidate to secure money 
to finance the constituency machine; that when 
the voters have spoken, there is the difficulty of 
keeping effective control of their representatives; 
that there is no answer yet to the problem of how 
to secure economic security and yet retain tra- 
ditional freedoms; and that, so far, we have 
not been able to preserve fully initiative and 
inventive genius in what Williams calls the 
Social Service State. Finally, it shows the in- 
completeness and dullness of the lives of ordinary 
men and women. 

Teachers will be interested to know that one 
of his most important remedies for these failings 
of democracy ard the agency for the fulfillment 
of this great promise is the school. But, first 
of all, he has some exceedingly critical things 
to say about the schools of Britain. He fears 
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that the old school tie may yet strangle the 
British community. 

As few readers will be able to secure this 
hook until it is published in the United States, 
some quotations are here worthy of a place. “If 
education is to have any real meaning, one of 
its purposes must surely be to produce people 
who are interested in and informed about what 
is going on in the world.” Rapping the English 
system for its class features, Williams says, ‘Ed- 
ucation is as essential in a democracy as training 
is in an army. The untrained army cannot hope 
to be successful. Neither can the uneducated 
democracy. If we are going to have a democ- 
racy, and we seem to have decided we are, it 
must consist of educated people if it is to function 
successfully. Education is a social necessity.” 

He thinks that education should fight Hitler- 
ism and not continue to imitate it: “In a dem- 
ocratic community the school, properly regarded, 
has three functions of equal importance. It should 
help the individual to develop as a human per- 
sonality against the rich background of a liberal 
education, giving to him the keys that will open 
for him the minds of other men and women, 
living and dead, and make it possible for him 
to bring to the problems of the hour the test of 
values that have endured. It should train the 
men and women of the future in the problems 
of community living and bring to them a realiza- 
tion, and acceptance, of the responsibilities that 
membership in a society entails. It should fit 
them to earn their own livings as adult members 
of a community in the way best suited to their 
capacities and abilities. 

“British education, despite the substantial ad- 
vances that have been made during the last 
quarter of a century, does not fulfill this three- 
fold purpose because it is still governed by a 
conception of society inimical to them. The gov- 
erning conception in our educational system is 
still that of a class society. It is a society in 
which it is regarded as natural that the middle 
class and the rich should buy for their children 
a special and privileged kind of education that 
will enable them, when they grow up, to do 
work suitable to the middle class and the rich. 
In this society it is regarded as proper that the 
children of the lower-middle class and the poor 
should be given an inferior education that wil! 
fit them to do inferior work. We accept in our 
own society the idea of Herrenvolk, although we 
are fighting to banish that idea from Europe. 

In a complex and competitive world we 
simply cannot afford such a system if we want 
to survive. This is now becoming recognized in 
part, but in part only... there remains a strong 
determination on the part of many of those who 
have enjoyed the advantages of a privileged sys- 
tem of education to retain those privileges for 
their children. In so doing, they are, whether 


they realize it or no, sabotaging the democratic 
effort. 


So long as the class division in education 
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persists, one of the greatest of all obstacles to 
a truly democratic education will remain. And 
without a democratically educated people the 
democracies cannot hope to Meet and overcome 
the problems of the future.” 

British writers under the blitzkrieg thus 
frankly recognize the failings of education and 
demand improvements. We of the AFT should 
follow such a good example. 

MARK STARR 


A Program for Winning 
the War and the Peace 


A WAR POLICY FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 
by the Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association of the United 
States. Washington, D. C., 1942. $.10. 


Win the war and insure post-war democracy! 
This task requires the fullest co-operation and 
“all-out” effort of every American citizen. The 
thought and action of each individual and each 
community agency must be an integrated part 
of our national answer to the enemies of de- 
mocracy and human dignity. ‘Public education 
as usual is neither possible nor desirable.” Schools 
have a definite obligation to focus objectives and 
program on the two life-important goals for vic- 
tory and post-war democracy. Our job is to de- 
velop as rapidly as possible unity in purpose and 
procedure to demonstrate how schools can serve 
co-operatively with all agencies in America’s war 
program. 

A War Policy for American Schools should be 
read by every teacher, administrator, and parent. 
This contribution of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission offers a war policy and suggested pro- 
gram that points the way for unity and accelerated 
action in public education. The faculty of each 
school will find it valuable to use the Commission’s 
report for immediate study and planning. The 
school’s war program is determined by what ad- 
ministrators and teachers accept to be important 
in the present emergency. 

Priorities in education must be decided. The 
Commission recommends the following duties of 
schools: 

1. Training 

services. 

2. Producing goods and services needed for the 

war. 

3. Conserving materials by prudent consump- 
tion and salvage. 

Helping to raise funds to finance the war. 

Increasing effective man power by. correct- 

ing educational deficiencies. 

6. Promoting health and physical efficiency. 

Protecting school children and property 

against attack. 

8. Protecting the ideals of democracy against 
war hazards. 

9. Teaching the issues, aims, and progress of 
the war and the peace. 


workers for war industries and 


ot 
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10. Sustaining the morale of children and 
adults. 

11. Maintaining intelligent loyalty to American 
democracy. 

A brief discussion, including suggestions for 


action, is given for each priority duty 
The final victory will be 
achieved in the post-war period. 


based on what is 
The school is 
obligated to educate now for the ideals, quality 
of citizenship, and international mindedness that 
enable ultimate victory for the things Americans 
are now fighting for. The contribution of teachers 
in wartime, therefore, is comparable in loyalty, 
sacrifice, and democratic faith to the services of 
other individuals in our victory for democracy. 
A War Policy for American Schools is, therefore, 
a “must” reference for each member of the teach- 
ing profession. The contribution of public educa- 
tion in war for victory rests upon our thinking 
and acting now. One national policy and program 
should be the goal and function of all American 
schools. Teachers look to our national educa- 
tion associations to unite with the United States 
Office of Education in developing and administer- 
ing a national program for public schools that 
will reveal the true values and functions of educa- 
tion in war to preserve democracy and to offer 
man the opportunity to accept the duties inherent 
in democratic citizenship as a priority over de- 
mocratic privileges. Education for victory and post- 
war democracy must be our goal and guiding faith. 


E. T. McSWAIN 





AMERICAN TEACHER NOTES 


Extra copies of the AMERICAN TEACHER 
may be secured by writing to George T. 
Guernsey, editor, 506 S. Wabash Ave. The 
November, 1941, issue contains resolutions 
on education adopted by the 1941 AFL Con- 
vention. 























(Continued from page 2) 
effect this status. Berwyn Coun- 
cil is sponsoring an extension 
course on “Schools in Wartime” 
offered by George Axtelle, co- 
ordinator, and eleven other per- 
sons from the School of Educa- 
tion, Northwestern University. 

Thirteen members of the West 
Suburban Teachers Union were 
among the 325 teachers who 
completed the survey course in 
civilian defense given by Albert 
Lepawsky of the University of 
Chicago, director of the Civilian 
Defense Training Program for 
Chicago. Five of these thirteen 
were among the one hundred 
persons selected from finishers 
of the first course to take a 
second intensive seminar course 
in preparation for certifying 
them as master instructors. 

MICH. — 


* * * 
63 The Sojourner Truth 


FORDSON, 
housing controversy in Detroit 
led the editors of the Fordson 
Teacher to wonder whether 
teachers have been able to rid 
themselves of their own preju- 
dices and to attack the race 
problem on a purely intellectual 
basis so that they may play an 
active and important part in 
realizing the American dream 
of true democracy. In this con- 
nection they gave space to a re- 
port by War McCreedy, a stud- 
ent from Northwestern High 
School, on what that school has 
done about the race problem. 
About six months ago, McCreedy 
said, over a hundred students 
began the study of racial rela- 
tions, hoping to find answers to 
their problems. A Better Race 
Relations Committee was estab- 
lished, with an executive board 
of six Negroes and six whites, 
which, after investigating cases 
in which prejudice was said to 
exist, was successful in minimiz- 
ing discriminations. 
* * * 


HIGHLAND PARK, 

MICH.—Volume I, num- 
ber 1, of the Bulletin of the 
Highland Park Federation of 
Teachers has recently been is- 
sued. It is a one-page sheet 
containing announcement of the 
new local’s interests and pro- 


jected activities and is indica- 
tive of the group’s enterprise. 
Five new members have been 
tdken in and the application 
cards of five additional persons 
are on file. 

Mass.— 


* * — 
AS The Harvard Teachers 


CAMBRIDGE, 
Union has urged Harvard Uni- 
versity to keep liberal education 
alive and to clear channels 
through which teachers may 
serve the nation. President Con- 
ant of the University expressed 
sympathy with the Union's pro- 
posal that an office be created 
for the purpose of finding open- 
ings for those men who have 
finished their graduate work 
and teaching at Harvard, and of 
recommending them upon the 
basis of a careful knowledge of 
their scholarship and teaching 
abilities. Already, at the insti- 
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TEACHERS UNION IN ACTION 


gation of the Union, steps have 
been taken toward the creation 
of an office which will advise 
men of opportunities in the 
armed services, defense indus- 
tries, and government agencies. 

Members have helped in the 
organization of new locals in 
Somerville and Medford, Massa- 
chusetts, and have worked with 
the educational program of the 
Boston Women’s Trade Union 
League. Immediately following 
Pearl Harbor, Local 431 issued 
a statement pledging full support 
of the war, and insisting that 
America insure a democratic vic- 
tory by safeguarding its civil 
liberties, the rights of labor, and 
its educational tradition; by 
suppressing vengeful or imperial- 
istic impulses; and by demanding 
a peace of all the peoples of the 
world instead of a peace of a few 
governments. 





Saginaw Unions Back Salary 
Inereases for Teachers 


663 


SAGINAW, MICH.—The Saginaw Building Trades Coun- 
cil has joined with the Saginaw Federation of Labor in 
requesting that local teachers’ salaries be raised. 


This action was 


taken in the face of the Saginaw School Board’s determination to 
keep a quarter of a million dollar surplus in the building fund 
where it is now lodged, a disposition of the money which would 


mean added employment for the building trades. 


But the president 


of the Council, Carl Dickinson, explained that in the present emer- 
gency the welfare of the school children was more important than 
the monumental construction of new school buildings. 

Following this endorsement, the Saginaw Federation of Teachers 
in a letter to Frank E. Bastian, president of the school board, 
again requested consideration of a salary increase for teachers of 


15 per cent, first asked for 


in December. 
request was an analysis of the means by which 


Accompanying the 
the increase 


could be granted, namely the using up of the board’s surplus 
hoardings, which amount to more than five times the sum needed 


to grant the salary increases. 


In reply, 


the board defended its 


idle surpluses ($240,000 in the building fund and $110,000 in a newly 


discovered insurance fund) 


by saying that these sums could be 


used in repairing wreckage should enemy bombs fall on Saginaw’s 


school buildings. 


President Bastian also suggested that all groups 


would profit by staying away from board meetings, maintaining 
that the presence of individuals “made the board members nervous.” 
Previously the board had proposed that AFT teachers attend board 
meetings and discuss their problems. 

A further challenge to the hoarding of the board came from 
John Reid, secretary-treasurer of the Michigan Federation of Labor, 


in a letter addressed to Chester F. Miller, superintendent. 


Reid 


wrote that the Saginaw School Board in retiring all outstanding 
bonded indebtedness and accumulating its surpluses was violating 
the spirit and intent of the State Aid law. 
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| 8 NEW YORK, N. Y.— 

The Workers Education 
Local at a recent meeting en- 
dorsed the work of the Inter- 
Union Institute and offered the 
co-operation of Local 189 in car- 
rying forward its educational 
program. The local is setting up 
a labor standards committee of 
three members to investigate the 
problems and conditions of edu- 
cational directors in the unions 
and to formulate standards with 
regard to qualification, status, 
and renumeration. 


* * * 

2 » CHICAGO, ILL.—Three 

thousand copies of a six 
page folder on “Chicago College 
Teachers in National Defense” 
was issued on December 1, 1941, 
by the Chicago College Teachers 
Local for distribution emong 
Chicago college teachers. 


* * * 

56 BOULDER, COLO. — 

Joseph W. Cohen of the 
University of Colorado and Boul- 
der Teachers Union is the author 
of an article in the February 14, 
1942 School and Society entitled 
“Should College Teachers Join 
the AFT ?—A Reply to Professor 
Wakeham” in which he deals 
succinctly with the objections to 
teachers’ unions raised by G. 
Wakeman in an earlier article. 


Miller Appointed 
N. J. Highway Head 


Spencer Miller, Jr., director of 
the Workers Education Bureau of 
America, was recently nominated 
State Highway Commiscioner of 
New Jersey by Governor Charlies 
Edison. Confirmation of this 
nomination has been delayed by 
Republican leaders in the state 
senate, a maneuver which has 
aroused the ire of organized 
labor in New Jersey, where Mil- 
ler founded the famous Rutger’s 
Labor Institute. Not only have 
resolutions been adopted through- 
out the state by labor unions 
protesting the unethical proced- 
ure whereby the senate president 
withheld the nomination from the 
upper house of the legislature, 
but also delegations of labor rep- 
resentatives are being organized 
to march on Trenton to demand 
& square deal for Jabor’s friend. 
Officials of state labor organiza- 
tions have declared they will co- 
operate in the efforts to have an 
early confirmation of Miller's 
nomination. 
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UNION FORGES AHEAD 


ARS SOUTH FORK, PA.—The Adams Township Federation of 

Teachers has been successful in accomplishing most of the 
Points of the program planned last fall: (1) to secure “sick leave” 
with pay and leave of absence with pay for absence due to death 
in the immediate family; (2) to increase salaries in keeping with 
the advancing cost of living; and (3) to expand the organization 
to take in members from school districts in which there is no AFT. 

The first point was secured by a conference between the board 
of directors and a committee of the teachers. 

The second point was not so easily won. The teachers presented 
a petition to the board showing why an increase in salary was 
necessary in order that the teachers could maintain a respectable 
standing in the community. The board refused to recognize the 
request of the teachers, despite the fact that the teachers had dur- 
ing the depression years voluntarily returned to the board 15 per 
cent of their pay during one year and 10 per cent during the next 
year. This has never been refunded to the teachers. The board 
took the stand that to increase salaries would necessitate an in- 
crease in the rate of taxation which already stood at 30 mills. An 
increase over 30 mills would seem to be an exorbitant rate of taxa- 
tion. The teachers then made an investigation and found that 
the district with its extremely high millage rate was not paying as 
much tax per thousand dollars real valuation as many districts 
were paying per thousand on 15 or 20 mills. The answer lay in the 
vast difference in assessed valuation of the many districts. This 
fact was brought out in a mass meeting in which the members of 
the board and practically all the members of the faculty were 
present. Still the board refused to recognize the request of the 
teachers either by affirmative or negative action. The teachers 
then threatened drastic action unless something was done in recog- 
nition of their demands. The county superintendent of schools 
intervened and called for a conference with the board and a com- 
mittee from ‘he teachers. At this conference the board agreed to 
grant to the teachers an increase of $200.00 in annual salary for 
the term of 1942-1943. 

The third point of the program is now being carried out and 
gives much promise of success. The original plan of inviting teach- 
ers from other districts to join Local 488 has been replaced by 
the more feasible plan of organizing new locals. In conjunction 
with the Central Labor Union of Johnstown a meeting was called 
at which representatives from various localities were invited to 
attend. At this meeting a committee from the teachers and a com- 
mittee from the Central Labor Union, headed by Clyde Slick, sec- 
retary of the Central Labor Union, mapped a campaign of action. 
A series of meetings has been planned to take place in various 
centers of the county, which totals approximately 1200 teachers. 
The first meeting was scheduled to take place on March 20, at 
Johnstown. 

Upon its organization in 1937, Local 488 with the help and 
support of local organized labor saved the positions of several good 
teachers who had been unfairly dismissed. When it was chartered 
there was not one organized labor member on the board. Today, 
four of the seven board members belong to some branch of organ- 
ized labor. Not once has the legislature voted contrary to its 
wishes on any law in which schools or organized labor have been 
involved. The local was instrumental in having thousands of post- 
cards, letters, and telegrams sent to the governor and legislators 
during the fight for enactment of the now famous Pennsylvania 
tenure law. 











54 ROCKFORD, ILL.- 

Frank E. Baker, pres- 
ident of the Milwaukee State 
Teachers College, addressed the 
annual banquet of the Rockford 
Federation of Teachers on March 
5. Irvin R. Kuenzli, AFT secre- 
tary-treasurer, and John M. 
Fewkes, national AFT vice-pres- 
ident, and members of the local 
trade unions were among the 
attenders. Arrangements for the 
banquet were in charge of Elsie 
Beatty. 

A temporary restoration of 
salaries for employes of the 
Rockford schools has been an- 
nounced by the Rockford Board 
of Education. For March, April, 
May, and June, 1942, the restora- 
tion will be 10 per cent. July 
and August will be on the old 
rate. Beginning with Septem- 
ber, 1942, local employes will 
probably go on a new schedule 
calling for increases above pres- 
ent scale—although no announce- 
ment has been made as yet. For 
the contract year of 1941-2, the 
increase totals 4.4 per cent—or 
a net loss of 12.2 per cent, tak- 
ing the enforced vacation into 
consider .tion. The salary com- 
mittee is working on a new 
schedule but as yet has reached 
no agreement with the board. 


+ * * 
3 BUFFALO, N. Y.—At the 
annual Ladies Night, 


April 25, the guest of honor will 
be Robert T. Bapst, superinten- 
dent of schools, Buffalo. Carl 
Kuehn is chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements. 

Lot Cooke of the legislative 
committee recently made a trip 
to the state legislature in Al- 


LISTENING at the annual convention of the New Jersey 





WELCOMED TO Minneapolis to aid the fight for better schools 
is W. F. Baar, (right), former head of the Chicago Citizens Schools 
Committee, by J. Selmer Drage (left), president of AFT Local 238. 
With them are Lloyd P. Johnson, chairman of the Minneapolis 
Schools Committee, and Mrs. James F. Gould. 





support of AFT 
He reported that 
AFT sponsored legislation has 
been strongly backed by the 
New York State Federation of 
Labor, which helped in the pas- 
sage of the bill for restoration 
of the 2 per cent cut in state 
aid (now in the hands of Gover- 
nor Lehman), is co-operating in 
the fight against the 65-year re- 
tirement bill, and has endorsed 
the tenure bill for rural teach- 
ers of the state of New York. 

* * * 

Mas ST. PAUL, MINN.— 

©? “Rumors and Rumblings,” 
the column supplied to the St. 
Paul Union Advocate by the St. 
Paul Federation of Men Teach- 
ers, dealt recently with teachers’ 
Asserting that “teach- 


bany in the 
interests 


salaries. 





State 


Federation of Teachers Convention are John Connors, AFT vice- 
president; Paul Trilling, president of Local 522, and Ruth Wanger, 


AFT vice-president. 
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ers on fixed salary schedules are 
now paid less than semi-skilled 
labor,” the column cites a study 
recently made of 27 cities of 
300,000 population, 18 of which 
have already made adjustments, 
five of which plan adjustments, 
and only four of which (St. Paul 
being among this number) “do 
not see that adjustments are 
a logical consequence of present 
economic trends and that not to 
give similar adjustments to 
teachers will only increase in- 
equalities and injustices.” 
Another column was devoted 
to the importance of education 
in wartime and asked that the 
St. Paul school system _ be 
brought to a fair comparison 
with other cities of equal wealth 
and population and then ex- 
panded so that it can adequately 
carry out the policy of education 
of the American Federation of 
Labor in its battle for democ- 
racy. 
7 + * 
4A t BOSTON, MASS.—As- 
™serting that a “terrific 
responsibility rests on teachers 
. in building morale and coun- 
teracting the ‘attacks from with- 
in’ which have destroyed so 
many other nations,’ the Boston 
Federation of Teachers, through 
its executive board, has set up a 
comprehensive program for the 
mobilization of its school sys- 
tem. This they call their “Vic- 
tory Program for the Schools.” 
Closely related to that pro- 
gram is their present vigorous 
campaign to increase member- 
ship. The current issue of their 
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bulletin sets forth the reasons 
for this drive: the AFT’s tie with 
labor, its ability to represent all 
teachers, and the inter-relation 
between the war effort and the 
maintenance and expansion of a 
democratic system of education. 

Local 441 has asked for a raise 
of pay for all eategories of 
teachers, including substitute 
ones. 

* * * 


GS LA CROSSE, WIS.— 
Members of the La 
Crosse Federation and guests 
heard George T. Guernsey, ed- 
itor of the AMERICAN TEACHER, 
in a discussion of the challenge 
of the present crisis to teachers 
and education, at a Sunday 
evening meeting, March 8. 

The meeting, one of the type 
found popular by the La Crosse 
Local, combined a special hour 
with the discussion, and was 
held at the home of H. Margaret 
Josten, charter member, and 
chairman of the policy commit- 
tee. 

Guernsey pointed out that the 
schools can no more expect to 
carry on “business as usual” 
than can industry and trade. 
Teachers are facing the problem 
of adjusting themselves, their 
pupils, and the schools to a 
quickly changing world, and at 
the same time preserving the 
social and cultural gains that 
have been attained. Teachers 
must take the lead, he said, in 
shaping the educational pro- 
gram to the changes that will 
be demanded of it, and in plan- 
ning, not only for wartime liv- 
ing, but for the post-war peace. 

In such moves as the training 
of school children for. farm 
labor, Guernsey warned of the 
danger of losing the gains made 
by the child labor laws. Teach- 
ers must make _ themselves 
aware of the educational as- 
pects and implications of all 
wartime plans as they affect 
civilians, and must make it their 
business to help formulate and 
direct these projects. 


* * a 

50 ST. LOUIS COUNTY, 

MINN.—Local 508 held 
a meeting with Superintendent 
Arthur Lampe recently to dis- 
cuss salaries and contracts for 
next year. Last fall a request 
of the AFT teachers in the rural 
schools for pay increases was 
turned down by the county board 
of education. 
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Special AFL Organizer Talks 
Over a Few AFT Problems 


By HARRY RK. HAZEL 
Special AFL Organizer for AFT 


An organizer for the American Federation of Teachers 
should have the easiest job in the world. Why? Just consider. 

In every one of the fifteen states in which I have worked, 
teachers almost without exception agree that teachers, by 
themselves, cannot solve the problems which confront them. 
They also agree that teachers’ associations in which admin- 
istrators hold membership are particularly ineffective. Also, 
keep in mind that the largest and most powerful organization 
of parents of the children who attend our schools, namely 
the American Federation of Labor, is ready and willing to 
throw its voting strength and influence on the side of a more 
adequate financial support of the schools. Al] that organized 
labor wants is guidance and teacher affiliation, which gives 
them the right to represent the teachers before legislative 
bodies and to place pressure upon its Membership at general 
elections. 

Then why is the job not easy? A one word answer, fear. 
This may have a real foundation gf mot. Jt does not matter 
much. 

In one city the superintendent promised he would an- 
nounce at a general teachers’ meeting that he would not inter- 
fere in any way, and he did make good on that promise. But 
either the teachers were unusually timid or they did not 
place much confidence in his promise. They were still afraid. 

It has been stated by some superintendents that the mem- 
bers of the board of education are to blame. In many cities 
there are more members of organized labor than votes usually 
cast at the election of board members. It should not be 
difficult for organized labor to control these elections in be- 
half of the children. it only takes a moderate measure of 
intelligent leadership and organization to bring this about. 
Let this leadership be assumed by the teachers in their unions 
wherever feasible, and the greatest obstacle to organizing 
teachers in the AFT will be eliminated. 

But you may object, that will take time. True, but if 
it is never started it will never be brought about. 

In the meantime, @o you know of even one teacher in a 
community where there is. no teachers’ union, who has the 
sense to realize the power which organized labor can supply 
toward improving conditions in the schools in every way? 
Then if that teacher will invite two or three or more of 
like mind to meet with one of the organizers a local can be 
established wherever labor is even Moderately strong. 

The American Federation of Teachers is on the threshold 
of an unusugl growth in number of locals. Some co-opere- 
tion on the part of members of existing locals will enable 
us to “go in and take over.” 

Finally, would that there were some means by whieh 
intimidation of teachers could be stopped. Until it is, our 
“free public school system” is such in name only. 

A united and intelligent AFL can do the job, and probably 
will. Let us hope that it will be soon. 


—4 
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CHICAGO, ILL.—The Chi- 
cago Teachers Union held 
its annual Education Conference 


on Saturday, March 14. The 
conference theme was “Democ- 
racy Faces the Facts.”’ Six panel 


meetings were held in the morn- 
ing and a luncheon-symposium. 

The panels included the fol- 
lowing subjects and speakers: 
“The War and Your Taxes,” 
Helen Taggart, Chairman; H. 
Simon Bloch, University of Chi- 


cago; Lester Grimm, [Illinois 
Education Association; Albert 
Lepawsky, Office of Civilian 
Defense. 

“What Labor Expects From 
the Schools,” Mary Herrick, 
Chairman; Arthur’ Carstens, 


Wages and Hours Division; Ed- 
ward Ahrens, Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor; Abraham Plotkin, 


ILGWU. 

“The Schools and the Commu- 
nity,’ Wilson K. _ Boetticher, 
Chairman; Mrs. Walter Heine- 


man, Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion; Mrs. Harry M. Mulberry, 
Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Lea D. Taylor, Chi- 
cago Commons; James Meegan, 
Back of the Yards Neighborhood 
Council. 

“Mental Health for Victory,” 
Thelma Menzer, Chairman; Dr. 
Nita Mieth Arnold, Psychiatrist; 


Helen Campbell, Englewood 
High School; Eldridge T. Mc- 
Swain, Northwestern Univer- 


sity; Mandel Sherman, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

“Four Freedoms in Chicago,” 
James Collins, Chairman; Leon- 
ard Aries, Lawyer; Earls Dicker- 
son, Alderman; John A. Lapp, 
National Labor’ Arbitrator; 


Emerson Fishbaugh, president of 
the Newark, Ohio, AFT, who is 
retiring after two years, of head- 
ing the Central Labor Union of 
Newark. 





James M. Yard, National Coun- 
cil of Jews and Christians. 
“Equal Educational Opportu- 
nities for All Boys and Girls,” 
Susan Scully, Chairman; New- 
ton Edwards, University of Chi- 
cago; Homer Hoyt, Chicago 
Plan Commission: Thomas N. 
Popik, Department of Agricul- 
ture; Roscoe Pulliam, Southern 
Illinois State Teachers College. 
“Chicago Today and Tomor- 
row” was the subject at the 
luncheon -symposium. Egbert 
Hunter, chairman of the confer- 
ence committee, introduced the 
speakers of the morning panels, 
and Ira S. Turley, president of 


1 Ee 
Le gt 


ONE OF THE FASTEST growing locals in the 
AFT is local 571, West Suburban Teachers Union, 
pictured here at its annual dinner on March 10. to 


In four years the membership of the local has 
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grown to well over 500 teachers. 
the council system, the local extends from Cicero 
See page 
dinner. 


AFT Local 1, who introduced 
the speakers at the luncheon: 
Paul H. Douglas, alderman; 
Charles Gilkey, Univérsity of 


Chicago Chapel; Elmer J. 


Schnackenberg, Illinois House 
of Representatives; Gael Sulli- 
van, Federal Housing Adminis- 


tration. 

More than five hundred teach- 
ers and their friends listened to 
the appeals of Douglas to rid 
the schools of politics; of Gilkey 
to develop character and _ in- 
tegrity in the citizens of today 
and tomorrow; of Schnacken- 
berg to make Chicago the city 
we have a right to expect it to 
be; and of Gael Sullivan to de- 
velop a healthy, well housed city 
velop a healthy, well housed city 


* * * 
J t | nanadleaent et ORE.—S. 
Eugene Allen, editor of 
the Oregon Labor Press, has an- 
candidacy for a 
Portland School 


rood 


nounced his 
position on the 
Board on a platform of 
salaries and working conditions 
for teachers, no retrenchment in 
education for all the children of 
the community, and abolishment 
of secret board meetings. 

His candidacy has been en- 
dorsed, along with that of Harry 
Kenin, present board member, 
Ward Cook, lawyer and realtor, 
and Mrs. Harry George, parent- 
teacher leader, by a newly or- 
known as 


school 


ganized civic group 
the Good Schools Committee, 


which was organized to support 
a ticket of candidates who 
would “recognize the importance 
of public education and protect 
it from forces that would curtail 
or weaken it.” 





Organized on 


2 for a report on the 
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Ohio Federation 
Considers Drive 
for Single Salary 


From a recent meeting of the 
Ohio Federation of Teachers 
comes this report of their Teach- 
er Welfare Committee: 

The Teacher Welfare Com- 
mittee has been considering how 
the single salary schedule could 
be more widely achieved and 
guaranteed. There seem to be 
two possible approaches: (1) to 
secure the passage of a law 
compelling local boards of edu- 
cation to set up a single salary 
schedule, which possibility the 
Teacher Welfare Committee re- 
ferred to the State Legislative 
Committee; and (2) to encour- 
age locals in communities not 
having single salary schedules. 
In order to facilitate their work 
the Committee decided to send 
to all locals not having single 
salary schedules some material 
which might be helpful in their 
efforts. Bibliographical material 
for this purpose included Na- 
tional Education Association 
bulletins on the subject; Ohio 
Education Association bulletins 
on Ohio salary schedules in 
cities and exempted villages; 
and references to sample salary 
schedules now in use (Toledo 
and Cincinnati). Also recom- 
mended for a similar use was 
the sample brief ‘successfully 
used by the Toledo local to se- 
cure the adoption of the single 
Salary schedule. 
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PRESENTING THE CHARTER to Omaha, Neb. officers, one of the 
AFT’s newest locals, is Secretary-Treasurer Irvin R. Kuenzli. Offi- 


cers accepting the charter are (center) F. 


A. Huggenberger, secre- 


tary, and (right) J. J. Guenther, president. Officers from the local 
with Mr. Kuenzli and representatives of the building service employ- 
ees called on the superintendent after the granting of the charter 


and were assured that teachers would receive an 18! 


per cent 


salary restoration next year as the result of the special mill election. 
LEFT: William A. Monprode Jr., editor of the “New Jersey Teach- 


er,” monthly publication of AFT locals. 





Detroit AFT and Citizens 
Win Free School Lunches 


233 DETROIT, MICH.—The 
e school children of De- 
troit are going to get a chance 
to eat hot lunches at schoo] next 
year whether their daddies are 
on relief or making $50,000 a 
year. That’s what the people at 
the Teachers’ Federation Com- 
munity Conference decided back 
in January; and what seemed 
then a noble but empty boast has 
now in March become a simple 
statement of fact. 

Foremost among the groups 
that “stepped up to bat” for the 
lunch program were the League 
of Women Voters, the Greater 
Detroit Consumer Council, the 
AFL, the UAW-CIO, the NAACP. 
Their representatives rolled up 
their sleeves and went into brisk 
action with the Detroit Federa- 
tion of Teachers. Helen Bryant, 
Education Chairman of the Lea- 
gue of Women Voters, and “spark 
plug” of the project, work- 
ed with tireless zeal and match- 
less enthusiasm. Individuals, 
fired with social purpose, ap- 
peared before the Detroit Board 


of Education and made a reason- 
able request for a school] free 
lunch program in co-operation 
with WPA workers and Surplus 
Marketing Commodities. The 
board of education was luke- 
warm, advised the delegation to 
talk to the board of health (since 
“nutrition is a health problem’’) 
and finally disposed of the matter 
by directing the superintendent 
to “study the problem.” 

While the superintendent was 
“studying the problem,” the dele- 
gation of representatives pro- 
ceeded to do some practical in- 
vestigation on its own. Members 
visited the Works Project Admin- 
istration, discovered that WPA 
workers would provide all the 
labor for a school lunch project. 
Conferences were held with the 
district supervisor ‘of Commodi- 
ties Distribution from which, it 
was learned, most of the food 
could be provided without cost. 
The delegation marched down to 
see the mayor of Detroit, who 
promised to O. K. a supplemen- 
tary item for free lunches on the 
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school budget —if the board of 
education would ask for it! 

By this time members of the 
delegation had found out who 
would provide the labor, where 
the food would come from, and 
who would furnish the money 
needed for other costs of a school 
lunch program. They had beén 
working as a group of interested 
private citizens. At this point 
they found themselves appointed 
as a Citizens Advisory Commit- 
tee for School Lunch Feeding 
Program by Abner Larned, head 
of WPA in Michigan! 

Ringed, as it were, by a circle 
of unanswerable facts, and their 
genuine concern for school chil- 
dren awake at last, there was 
little else for the board of edu- 
cation to do but tack a request 
for $75,000 for a school lunch 
program to the school budget 
(already informally approved by 
the mayor) and invite the new 
Citizens Advisory Committee to 
meet with the board to discuss 
ways and means to provide a 
lunch program for next year. 





The board accepted the changed 
status of the hitherto unofficial 
delegation with good sportsman- 
ship when on the afternoon of 
March 17 it met with the new 
committee to learn from WPA 
and SMA administrators how 4 
school lunch program could op- 





nity 
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erate in Detroit. The board's last 
feeble objection to the ~program 
because “our present kitchen 
facilities are inadequate” was 
also finally and firmly answered 
at the March 17 meeting. Frank 
Martel, president of the Wayne 
County Central Labor Body 
(AFL), offered the use of the 
large kitchen facilities of De- 
troit’s swank new Labor Tempie. 

Five thousand children eating 
good hot lunches in _ Detroit 
schools next year will be the 
proof that talk is not the only 
thing that came out of the Jan- 
uary Community Conference of 
the Detroit Teachers Federation. 


* * * 


RB ATLANTA, GA.—lIra Jar- 
rell, president of the At- 
lanta Public School Teachers As- 
sociation, has been elected vice- 
chairman of the trustees of the 
Atlanta Community Fund. 

The education committee of 
Local 89 is sponsoring a project 
whereby outstanding educators 
are brought to Atlanta. 
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27 CLEVELAND, OHIO—The Cleve- 

land Board of Education recessed 
its regular meeting of March 16 to Thurs- 
day, March 19. Sitting as a committee of 
the whole on March 16 to study the 1942 
budget, certain members suggested some 
amazing proposals. 

The Budget Commission has authorized 
for 1942 a $15,898,905.00 expenditure. This 
is $726,314.49 in excess of last year’s expen- 
ditures, an excess available for operation of 
the schools. Despite the fact that salaried 
employees of the board have borne a 
$10,000,000 wage loss during the past twelve 
years because of limited tax receipts, the 
board seems reluctant to apply any of thie 
excess toward wage increases, even though 
employees are faced with a 15 per cent 
increase in living costs. 

The board of education has voted to limit 
operating expenditures to $15,500,000.00, 
thereby building up a surplus to carry over 
into 1943. Certain members of the board 
now propose further to reduce the operat- 
ing fund and create an artificial deficit. 
Then, on the basis of the artificial—not 
actual—deficit, salary reductions and the 
withholding of increments have been sug- 
gested, although no such action has been 
formally taken. 





The Cleveland Teachers Union has asked 
for an increase on the basis of the 15 per 
cent rise in living costs, the availability of 
excess funds for 1942, and the justice of 
réstoration to employees in a favorable tax 
yield year of some small part of the deduc- 
tions totalling $10,000.00 in effect during the 
past twelve years. Thus far, this request 
has not been approved. 

Local 279 is opposing the suggested 
salary cuts and the withholding of incre- 
ments. It is opposing the creation of a 
surplus to carry over into 1943 for the 
following reasons: (1) Such a surplus is 
not absolutely certain to be available to 
the board in excess of norma! revenues in 
1943; (2) The creation of such a surplus 
may powerfully influence. the voters to 
reject the 4 mill levy on the grounds that 
no such funds are needed. 

Limitation of expenditures to $15,500,000 
will result in insufficient cleaning of build- 
ings, a health hazard, and failure to provide 
for much needed building repairs. 

The Cleveland Federation of Labor has 
approved recently a resolution opposing the 
plan of the Cleveland Board of Education to 
carry over $366,000 of this year’s tax re- 
ceipts as a surplus for 1943. 

JOSEPH F. LANDIS 
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= KENOSHA, WIS—A 
Dod large attendance 


marked the celebration of the 
fourth birthday of the Kenosha 
Teachers Union, at a dinner on 
March 19. In chalking up this 
new milestone of achievement, 
the Union is proud of its large 
healthy growth, and of the part 
it is beginning to play in the 


trade union movement of the 
city. The speaker at the dinner 
was Helen White, president of 


the University of Wisconsin 
Teachers Union, Local 223. Her 
address dealt with education, 
the union movement, and de- 
mocracy. L. V. Haflich, president 
of Local 557, was toastmaster. 
included representatives 
of the "Kenosha Board of Educa- 
tion, Edward C. DeBriae, presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Federa- 
tion of Teachers; and townspeo- 
ple. 

A many year old health prob- 
lem of long impairment to two 
teachers, caused by chlorine 
fumes in the pool at the Ortho- 
pedic School is on its way to 
a satisfactory solution as a re- 
sult of Union action. Helen 
Frederickson, who started to 
work at the school in 1935, suf- 
fered nose, throat, and lung ir- 
ritation while on duty. In 1936 
she reported her condition to the 
principal and superintendent, and 
later to the health departments 
concerned. Finally, in November, 
1941, the chairman of the Ken- 
osha Medical Association closed 
the pool. Miss Frederickson and 
Miss Hays, the other physio- 
therapist and afflicted in a man- 
ner similar to Miss Frederickson, 
then brought the subject to the 
attention of the Union, which 
made a complete investigation 
of the situation, writing on 
March 7 to the school board urg- 
ing that it consider the case and 
take whatever steps were neces- 
sary to correct difficulties and 
determine responsibility for dam- 
age done. Superintendent Loomis 
presented an elaborate report of 
the case, but the board decided 
to hold an inquiry with all in- 
terested persons invited to be 
present. Clinical evidence upheld 
the two teachers, and after lis- 
tening to the witnesses and their 
suggestions it was decided that 
the most practical solution to the 
difficulty was to install Hubbard 
tubs and a unit ventilation—a 
plan which the board will con- 
Sider at its next meeting. 


Guests 
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SPEAKING AT a recent 
Union George Meany, 
the importance of the present 


meeting 
secretary-treasurer 
war to organized labor. 


l 


of the Detroit 





Central Labor 
AFL, : stressed 
Seated is 


of the 


Frances Comfort, former president of Detroit AFT. 





* NEW YORK, N. Y. 
“Problems of Our Schools 
in Wartime” is the theme of the 
New York Teachers Guild 
Luncheon Conference to be held 
at the Hotel Roosevelt on April 
18. Heading the educational 
policies committee of the Guild, 
under whose direction the lunch- 
eon conference is held, is Pro- 
William H. Kilpatrick. 
Morning panels will include the 
subjects of morale, curriculum 
changes, minority groups, and 
implementing democracy. 

Local 2 has been giving con- 
siderable deliberation to the 
question of the most effective 
aid teachers can render in this 
all-out crisis. Earlier this year, 
James Marshall, president of the 
board of education, intimated 
that teachers might be asked to 
give their afternoons from three 
to five during the school term 
to supervision of recreation ac- 
tivities; and give two 
weeks or more of their usual 
summer vacation to teaching 
and recreation activities with 
the children in the schools. 

The Guild, affirming its desire 


fessor 


also to 


to help the war effort, ques- 
tioned the efficacy of the pro- 
gram suggested. Many mem- 


bers felt that this was a “make- 
work” program, and not a direct 
war effort. Judging by the gen- 
eral sentiment throughout the 
city, teachers prefer their extra 
service to help the war effort to 
be in fields other than their 
regular daily routine. And 
teachers have consistently asked 
that they be given a voice in the 
determination of plans for war 
work on their part. The Guild 
committee on the role of the 
teacher and the school in war 
has drawn up a list of suggested 
war service activities for teach- 
ers. 

The matter of teachers’ sum- 
mer schedule is still undecided. 
The board of education and the 
board of superintendents frank- 
ly say they are yet at a loss as 
to what services may be re- 
quired during the summer. 

The state legislature is in ses- 
sion now. Among the first vic- 
won by the schools was 
the provision of full state aid 


tories 


which was threatened with a 
cut of about $2,000,000. Much 


credit for legislative victories 
for the teachers of the city (and 
state) is due the legislative 
representative of Local 2, Abra- 
ham Lefkowitz. 
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of the American Federation of 
Labor has addressed an urgent 
appeal to al! affiliated unions 
and their members to wire and 
write their congressmen and 
senators demanding that they 
oppose anti-labor measures now 
before Congress. 

President Green’s message 
was sent out across the country 
as anti-labor forces were pre- 
paring to launch a new spring 
offensive against organized la- 
bor. 

Anti-labor bills now before 
Congress, according to Presi- 
dent Green, would abolish the 
forty-hour week, remove all 
limitations upon the number of 
hours worked per day or per 
week, freeze wages, eliminate 
overtime pay, outlaw the closed 
shop, suspend thirteen existing 
laws regarding overtime and 
Saturday half-holiday and make 
it illegal to require non-union 
workers to pay initiation fees 
or dues in order to work where a 


On the Labor Front 


closed shop agreement is in ef- 
fect. 

In his appeal President Green 
wrote: 

“Congress is being flooded with 
letters and telegrams from in- 
dividuals denouncing labor or- 
ganizations and demanding that 
this anti-labor legislation -be 
passed quickly. Editors of a 
large number of newspapers are 
writing editorials in support of 
such legislation. All of this not- 
withstanding our pledge to the 
government of a no-strike policy 
during the continuation of the 
war. 

“We must have help from you 
if we are to bring about the de- 
feat of this vicious legislation. 
You can do this by writing and 
wiring your Congressman and 
United States Senator protest- 
ing against this legislation and 
calling for its defeat. 

“Hard, earnest work will have 
to be performed if we are to de- 
feat this attempt to enslave 
labor, to rob the workers of 
their rights, te establish a con- 
dition of servitude and to create 
a condition here similar to that 
which exists in Japan and Ger- 
many, against which we are 
fighting.” 





The move to push through 
laws which would wipe out 
labor’s gains is going forward 
despite an overwhelming opposi- 
tion led by President Roosevelt. 
Others who have opposed such 
legislation in testimony before 
Congress the past month include 
Donald Nelson, head of the War 
Production Board, William 
Knudsen, Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins, and many 
Army and Navy officials. 

Testifying before a senate 
subcommittee, President Green 
introduced evidence that the 
anti-labor drive was secretly or- 
ganized and financed through a 
planned campaign in Oklahoma. 
Beginning with screaming edi- 
torial appeals by the Oklahoma 


Times and Daily Oklahoman: 


early in March, President Green 
declared, the drive soon spread 
with so-called spontaneous or- 
ganized rallies and meetings of 
“aroused citizens.” In a few days 
tens of thousands of messages 
flooded Congress, all of them 
identically worded and following 
five or six standard forms. 

Of particular interest to 
teachers, President Green told of 
the use in the anti-labor cam- 
paign of elementary school 
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pupils who were asked to sur- 
render lunch money to send 
telegrams. Thirteen _ hundred 
pupils at the Roosevelt Junior 
High School at Oklahoma City 
were asked to write letters ac- 
cording to a letter received by 
President Green from a teacher. 
The letter appears at the bot- 
tom of this page. 


x * -& 

The misinformation spread 
through the report of the 
Naval Affairs Investigation 
Committee, of which Con- 
gressman Vinson of Georgia 
is chairman, was considered 
by the Atlanta, Georgia, 
Central Labor Union. Ira 
Jarrell, chairman of the edu- 
cation committee, submitted 
to the Atlanta Federation of 
Labor an analysis of a letter 
by William Green, president 
of the AFL, and his state- 
ment to Congress concern- 
ing the misleading Vinson 
report, which stressed the in- 
come of unions without ex- 
ploring the reasons for their 
increased assets or listing 
and evaluating their expen- 
ditures. Miss Jarrell's sum- 
mary follows: 


“The Vinson Committee report 
was on defense profiteering and 
publicized tremendous financial 
gains of unions, citing the funds 
and assets in their treasuries as 
a powerful ‘concentration of 
wealth.’ It was brought out that 
117 member organizations of 
6,085,832 members had increased 
their assets $10,679,294 over a 
period of one and one-half years 
(October 1, 1939 to March 31, 
1941). When this preliminary re- 
port was brought in, seven mem- 
bers of the committee refused to 
sign it. Shannon of Missouri ob- 
jected to certain parts of the re- 
port and three additional mem- 
bers did not sign it. By the proc- 
ess of simple arithmetic from 
these figures you may see that 
there has been an increase of 
$1.75 per member over a period 
of eighteen months or 9.7c per 
Member per month. 

“Eighty-one national and in- 
ternational unions showed a net 
gain of $7,452,895 with respect to 


3,27,566 members of these eighty- 
one unions. By the process of 
simple arithmetic again you will 
see that this is $2.88 per member 
for a period of eighteen months 
or 12.6c per member per month. 

“By proper analysis you can 
easily see that the reason for 
these increased assets are: 

1. An increased membership of 
900,000 during this period. 

2. The rapid increase in em- 
ployment caused members to pay 
up back dues. 

3. The no-strike policy adopted 
by the American Federation of 
Labor caused practically no pay- 
ments of strike benefits. 

4. The fluctuation in the 
amount of benefits paid for un- 
employment, disability, sickness, 
old age. 




















3. In 1940, only $2,365,000 was 
paid out for unemployment bene- 
fits while in 1932 when the un- 
employment peak was reached 
national and international unions 
paid out $19,870,000. 

6. By this analysis you can see 
that provision must be made 
against future threats of unem- 
ployment. 


“The Photo-Engravers Union 
in the year ending May 31, 1940, 
paid out $1,255,710 in benefits to 
members and 80 per cent of this 
amount went to jobless members. 


“In the fourteen year period 
from 1927 to 1940 national and 
international unions paid out 
$450,000,000 in unemployment 
benefits, sickness, disability, old 
age, and death benefits. 
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Facsimile of a letter addressed to AFL Président Green, written 
by an Oklahoma City teacher, who tells of her school principal re- 
quiring teachers to sponsor a letter-writing campaign by pupils to 
Congress in the anti-labor drive. Letter reproduced by courtesy of 
the New York newspaper, PM. (Copyright Marshall Field, 1942.) 
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British Teachers Receive 
Substantial Salary Increases 


AFTER MANY months of spirited collec- 
tive bargaining with their federal education 
board (Burnham Committee), British 
teachers have been granted substantial 
salary increases in the form of war bonuses 
to balance the rising cost of living. At a 
meeting of the Burnham Committee re- 
cently, final approval was given to wage 
increases which are acceptable both to 
the Committee and to the National Union 
of Teachers. The scale of increases may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 
Retroactive April 1 to August 31, ’41 
Men: 26 pounds per annum on salaries up to 
262 pounds 10s., and 18 pounds per annum 
on salaries exceeding 262 pounds 10s. and 
not exceeding 370 pounds. 
Women: 19 pounds 10s. per annum on sal- 
aries up to 262 pounds 10s., and 10 pounds 
8s. per annum on salaries exceeding 262 
pounds 10s. and not exceeding 315 pounds. 
From September 1, 1941 on 
The same amounts as above but the “ceil- 
ings” of 370 pounds (men) and 315 pounds 
(women) raised to 525 pounds. 
Under the terms of this agreement, the 
retroactive bonuses will apply only to men’s 
salaries under 370 pounds and to women’s 
salaries under 315 pounds. After Septem- 
ber 1, 1941, men teachers in the classifica- 
tion from 370 pounds to 525 pounds will 
receive the bonus of 13 pounds per year. 
After the same date, women teachers in 
the classification from 315 pounds to 525 
pounds will receive a bonus of 10 pounds 8s. 
In addition, there is a safeguarding clause 
providing that no teacher shall receive less 
under the above schedule than the amount 
of salary and bonus received on September 
1, 1941. At the beginning of the war, an 
increase of 6 per cent was given to the 
teachers in the lower salary brackets. 


While carrying out with marked effi- 
ciency one of the most noble educational 
services in the history of the world in evac- 
uating and caring for children during air 
raids, the National Union of Teachers has 
consistently maintained businesslike col- 
lective bargaining with the federal board. 
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It should be recalled that this great organ- 
ization, which represents approximately 
three-fourths of the teachers of England, 
has been successful over the years in estab- 
lishing national wage scales for the teachers 
of England. In order to enforce these 
salary schedules, there were twenty-two 
teacher strikes in a period of eight years. 

The National Union of Teachers oper- 
ates as an independent trade union some- 
what similar to the Railroad Brotherhoods 
of America and (in contrast with the non- 
strike policy of the AFT) has derived its 
strength from the strike weapon. Tenure 
of office has been secured not by legisla- 
tion, but through organization—to the ex- 
tent that no efficient teacher needs to have 
any fear with regard to his position. There 
is every evidence that this freedom from 
worry on the part of the teachers has had 
much to do with increasing the efficiency 
of classroom instruction in the schools of 
England and the quality of service rendered 
in the present emergency. 

In addition to the substantial increases 
in salary granted by the Burnham Com- 
mittee, Parliament has passed enactments 
making it possible, but not compulsory, for 
local boards of education to make up the 
difference between the regular salaries of 
teachers who eriter the armed forces and 
the pay received while in the military serv- 
ice. Many local boards of education 
throughout England have taken advantage 
of this opportunity to see that teachers 
will not suffer financially for military serv- 
ice in the battle for democracy. Legisla- 
tion has also been enacted to protect the 
seniority and pension rights of teachers 
who-are serving in the armed forces. 

Throughout the entire war period, 
Great Britain has served as a gigantic lab- 
oratory for the care and protection as well 
as the education of children during the 
emotional excitation of “all-out’’ modern 
warfare. It is not too much to say that no 
professional teachers’ organization in the 
history of education has ever rendered such 
signal service to children and to teachers 
as that rendered by the National Union of 
Teachers in the heroic struggle to preserve 
the democratic way of life. 

IRVIN R. KUENZLI 
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What We Fight For 

IN PREVIOUS issues of THE AMERICAN 
TEACHER I have used this page to empha- 
size the importance of safeguarding edu- 
cation and the welfare of children during 
the social disorganization which necessarily 
accompanies the waging of total war. This 
is to be interpreted by no means as advocat- 
ing or encouraging complacency on the 
part of teachers. It is my conviction that 
every one of us must be terribly con- 
cerned about the outcome of the present 
world-wide struggle and do everything in 
our power to bring victory to the arms 
of the United Nations. 

We must realize fully that the present 
age surpasses in its implications for the 
future of mankind, any other age of history. 
It is an age that involves the entire earth 
in war, revolution, and counter-revolution. 
It is an age of great decisions—decisions 
sO sweeping and so profound that they may 
set the patterns of life for generations and 
even for centuries. It is an age in which 
some new world will be fashioned. 

We must realize fully that the stakes of 
this war are life and death. Winston Church- 
ill, in his great address before our Con- 
gress, spoke only the plain truth when he 
said that the struggle in which we are 
engaged is a mortal struggle. It is mortal 
for nations and peoples. It is mortal for 
philosophies and ways of life. 

We fight first of all for simple survival 
as an independent nation. This is not exag- 
geration. Hitler has already demonstrated 
by his policy in conquered Europe that he 
has the will to enslave and destroy. Ac- 
cording to the Nazi philosophy, which is 
not to be distinguished significantly from 
the philosophy of the military caste that 
rules Japan, no nation should ever fight the 
same war twice. The victor should so 
maim and cripple the vanquished that, in 
the words of Hitler, they can never rise 
again. The ancient Romans, says this phil- 
osophy, made two mistakes in their dealings 
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with the Carthaginians. They fought three 
wars when one should have sufficed. 

But, someone will demur, though Hitler 
may have the will, he does not and can- 
not have the power. History demonstrates, 
so it is contended, that no single tyrant or 
nation of tyrants can rule the world. Asa 
matter of fact, history demonstrates noth- 
ing of the kind. Such an assertion reveals 
the mentality that crouched behind the 
Maginot Line, shaped the policies of Nor- 
way, Belgium, and the Netherlands, pre- 
sided over Pearl Harbor and Singapore, 
and court-martialed Billy Mitchell. The 
American people will never sense their 
peril until they realize fully that a great 
revolution has already swept the earth— 
the technological! revolution. The advance 
of technology has made possible the orderly 
integration of free peoples and the achieve- 
ment of material security for all. It has 
also transformed the modes of warfare and 
created the instruments through which a 
single nation or a class may rule the world 
as easily as despots ruled small states when 
our Republic was founded. 

We fight, however, for more than na- 
tional survival. We fight for ideas. We 
fight for the preservation of the greatest 
and noblest tradition of history. We fight 
for the rights of free men. If we lose this 
war, there will not be a spot on the earth 
where the Declaration of Independence will 
be revered or the Bill of Rights respected. 
Gone everywhere will be the right freely 
to think, to speak, to worship, to write, to 
assemble, to petition, to organize, to learn. 
The tradition of free inquiry, of search for 
truth, will be destroyed. Men will live ac- 
cording to the dictates of a minister of 
propaganda and under the fear of the tor- 
tures and obscenities of the concentration 
camp. The very idea of the dignity of the 
individual and of the integrity of personal 
relationships will be driven into the caves, 
the cellars, and the dungeons of the world. 
The conception of the brotherhood of man, 
the most sublime achievement of the human 
mind and heart, will be mocked and re- 
viled. We shall live in a world governed 
by the ethies of a savage tribe. Teachers 
cannot be indifferent to these issues. 

GEORGE 8. COUNTS 
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hat Every Member Needs 


ur New Teacher Union Pamphlets 


18. Education and Democracy 

19. Declarations of the AFL on Education 

20. An Appreciation of an Important Editorial 
21. Chicago—Pioneer in Teacher Organization 


Fifty cents per hundred—Order all pamphlets by title and number. 


Organized Labor and the Public 
Schools (Irvin R. Kuenzli) 
75c per hundred 
» The Function of Teachers Unions in 


Information About AFT 
hundred 


Can Teacher Unions Be Called 
Out on StrikeP...25c per hundred 





Questions and Answers 
(Revised) 50c per hundred 
. What 17c Will Do in AFT Dues.. 
35c per hundred 
The Constitution of the AFT 
(Correct as of Sept. 1, 1941) 
$2.00 per hundred 
A Critical Evaluation of the AFT 
(Aileen W. Robinson) 50O0c per copy 
7. Teachers Should Organize 
(Frank Baker) $2.00 per hundred 
$1.50 per hundred 


Colleges (Jerome Davis) 
50c per hundred 
Why ! Belong to AFT (By Counts, 
Voorhis, Douglas, and Baker) 
25c per hundred 
A Challenge to Classroom Teachers 
(Desk Blotter) $1.00 per hundred 
Labor's Program of Education 
50c per hundred 
Labor and Education. -+.10c each 
Why ! Joined (George S. Counts) 
50c per hundred 
Labor's Stand on School Finance 
50c per hundred 


American Federation of Teachers 


506 S. Wabash Ave. 
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GEORGE S. COUNTS is president of the 
AFT. JOHN J. DeBOER, a member of 
Local 1, Chicago, prepared the report 
adopted by the AFT Educational Policies 
Committee. IRVIN R. KUENZLI is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the AFT. ALEXANDER 
HERTZ was professor of sociology at the 
Wilna High School of Political Science and 
at the State Institute for Special Education, 
Warsaw, Poland. GOLDIE D. LESSER is 
a public school teacher in Dayton, Ohio, 
who was given special permission to attend 
the recent Ohio Conference on Labor in the 
War. E. T. McSWAIN is a member of 
Local 635 and on the faculty of the School 
of Education, Northwestern University. 
MARK STARR is a vice-president of the 
AFT and ILGWU educational director. 
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Notice and Warning 


The Executive Council again calls atten- 
tion to the fact that as a result of action 
taken by the membership of the AFT 
through referendum the charters of the fol- 
lowing locals were revoked: Teachers Union 
of New York City, formerly Local 5; New 
York College Teachers Union, formerly 
Local 537; Philadelphia Teachers Union, 
formerly Local 192. 

These unions, however, continue to hold 
out that they are still affiliated with the 
AFT and to use our name and insignia. 


The former Locals 5, 192, and 537 are in 
no way connected with the AFT or with 
AFL. 

The only affiliated locals of the AFT in 
the city of New York are: the Vocational 
Teachers Union of New York City, Local 
24; the Hellenic Association, Local 260; the 
newly chartered New York Teachers Guild, 
Local 2, and the New York Federation of 
College* Teachers, Local 25. The only local 
affiliated with the AFT in the city of Phila- 
delphia is the newly chartered Philadelphia 
Federation of Teachers, Local 3. 
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